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PREFACE 



At the outset of this study, the Liaison Committee 
determined to look at private higher education in 
Texas and its future in a broad context, taking into 
account the contemporary conditions which confront 
all higher education and the major public policy is- 
sues which must be faced on both state and national 
levels. 

A description of some of the factors which have 
helped to create the revolutionary climate in which 
the higher education enterprise now operates is 
sketched in Chapter I, in which the Committee 
reaches the conclusion that the task ahead in higher 
education is of such dimensions that every available 
resource, including those of the private sector, must 
be utilized to the fullest. Chapter II attempts to de- 
scribe the value of the independent sector of higher 
education to the state and to society in terms of eco- 
nomics, educational contributions, and intangible 
values. 

Responsibility for higher education leadership is 
dealt with from two viewpoints in Chapters III and 
VII. Chapter III discusses the vitally important role 
of the Coordinating Board, Texas College and Univer- 
sity System, in providing statesmanlike leadership 
and direction for all higher education in the state. 
Chapter VII challenges the private sector— the pri- 
vate college and university trustees, presidents, sup- 
porters, and friends — to face their situations realisti- 
callv and to accept responsibility both in terms of 
providing quality education in their own institutions 
and in terms of preserving a viable dual system of 
higher education. 

Much of the information collected from the inde- 
pendent colleges during the course of this study is 
analyzed in Chapter IV, which traces and projects 
the trends in the private sector and points up present 
and potential problems. It contains the supporting 
data upon which many of the conclusions of the study 
are based. 

Chapter VI deals with the financial support of 
higher education, public and private, and discusses 
the various programs of aid to institutions and stu- 
dents from federal and state governments. It also 
proposes that the Coordinating Board develop and 
submit to the Legislature a Higher Education Pro- 
gram Authorization Act which would provide a bat- 
tery of programs for the support of higher education, 
public and private, including aid to both students 
and institutions. 

Another major recommendation of the Committee 



is set forth in Chapter III, which proposes a restruc- 
turing of the system of governance for higher educa- 
tion in the state so as to give all segments, including 
the independent sector, representation at the state- 
wide planning and policy-making level. Participation 
of the private sector in the state system of higher edu- 
cation raises possible legal questions, and these are 
identified and analyzed in Chapter V. 

Chapter VIII, a summary and statement of the 
Liaison Committee’s position, is in effect a capsule 
version of the report. 

Many persons and processes have been involved in 
the conduct of this project, which has been not only 
a research operation but an educational effort both 
within and on behalf of the independent sector of 
higher education. Seeking to involve the administra- 
tors and governing boards of the private institutions 
in its work, the Committee held two meetings with 
presidents and trustee representatives and two addi- 
tional meetings with the presidents. The purpose of 
these sessions was to explain the nature and rationale 
of the study, to report progress and review findings, 
and to seek suggestions and reactions. In addition, the 
Committee held a meeting for institutional research 
officers in October, 1967, which included both a gen- 
eral training session for such persons and a review 
and critique of preliminary questionnaire forms. 

Data from 49 independent institutions were col- 
lected by means of a detailed questionnaire. In addi- 
tion, each of the private colleges and universities sub- 
mitted a role and scope statement, and many of their 
presidents supplied narrative replies to a compre- 
hensive list of policy questions. 

To provide information and understanding about 
the role of special purpose institutions, the Liaison 
Committee appointed and worked closely with the 
following advisory committees: 

Advisory Committee on Predominantly 
Negro Colleges 

Dr. John T. King, President, Huston-Tillotson 
College, Austin 

Dr. M. K. Curry, Jr., President, Bishop College, 
Dallas 

Dr. T. W. Cole, Sr., President, Wiley College, 
Marshall 

Advisory Committee on Independent 
Junior Colleges 

Dr. Walter Rubke, President, Concordia College, 
Austin 



Dr. Blake L. Farmer, President, Southwestern 
Assemblies of God College, Waxahachie 
Dr. W. I. Dykes, President, South Texas 
Junior College 

Relationships between the church and higher edu- 
cation in Texas were explored by the Committee with 
the following representatives of church organizations 
and denominations: 

Mr. Harold Kilpatrick, Executive Secretary, 

Texas Council of Churches, Austin 
Mr. Callan Graham, Executive Secretary, 

Texas Catholic Conference, Austin 
Mr. E. A. Dean, Stated Clerk, Synod of Texas, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., Austin 
Dr. E. N. Jones, Secretary, Christian Education 
Commission, Baptist General Convention 
of Texas, Dallas 

The Rev. Paul D. Young, Pastor, 

Central United Presbyterian Church, Waco, 
representing Dr. Hoytt Boles, Stated Clerk, 

United Presbyterian Church 
Mr. Charles Musgrove, Texas Methodist College 
Association, Dallas 

A number of individual consultants on various 
phases of higher education also met with the Commit- 
tee during the course of the study. Especially helpful 
and significant were the contributions of the follow- 
ing: 

Dr. Morris Keeton, Vice President, Antioch College. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Dr. Richard H. Sullivan, President, Association 
of American Colleges, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Sumner Hayward, President, Associated Colleges 
of the Midwest, Chicago, Illinois 
Dr. Warren B. Martin, Center for Research 
and Development in Higher Education, 

Berkeley, California 
Dr. David Zimmerman, Vice President, 

The Danforth Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri 
Father G. W. Friedman, College and University 
Department, National Catholic Educational 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. David Knapp, Vice President, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Alfred W. Baxter, Baxter, McDonald & 
Company, Consultants in Planning and 
Management, Berkeley, California 
Mr. Charles Nelson, Nelson Associates, Incorporated, 
New York City 

Dr. Allan M. Cartter, Chancellor, New York 
University, New York City 



Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Thomas, School of Law, 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas 

In addition, a number of persons in higher educa- 
tion institutions and agencies in New York and Cali- 
fornia gave generously of their time in sharing in- 
formation and ideas with the Committee chairman. 

The Committee is indebted to countless other per- 
sons and organizations for support and assistance in 
the completion of the study and the preparation of 
this report. 

First and foremost, we are grateful to representa- 
tives and personnel of the independent institutions of 
higher education in the state for their cooperation in 
supplying data for the study and in responding to re- 
quests for special information. 

The study could not have been completed without 
the support and collaboration of the Association of 
Texas Colleges and Universities and the Independent 
Colleges and Universities of Texas, Inc. The Liaison 
Committee contracted with the former organization 
to provide staff services and a project office, and the 
latter group served as fiscal agent to administer the 
grant from the Coordinating Board which financed 
the work. 

The study staff was headed by Dr. J. Stewart Allen, 
Executive Director of the Association of Texas Col- 
leges and Universities, who served as project coordi- 
nator. Miss Floy Johnson was research director. 
Dr. Joe C. Humphrey, on leave from his position as 
assistant to the president of McMurry College, was 
institutional liaison officer. 

Finally, the Committee wishes to acknowledge with 
special appreciation the cooperation of the Coordinat- 
ing Board staff throughout the course of the study. 
Dr. Jack K. Williams, Commissioner of Higher Edu- 
cation and director of the Board staff, was extremely 
helpful, as were Dr. Bevington A. Reed, Assistant 
Commissioner for Senior Colleges and Universities; 
Dr. Jack L. Cross, Director of Research for Senior 
Colleges and Universities; Mr. Ray A. Fowler, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Finance and Administrative 
Services; Mr. Kenneth H. Ashworth, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Federal Programs and Facilities Plan- 
ning and Development; Dr. David Norton, Director 
of the Community Junior College Division; and nu- 
merous members of their staffs. 

For the contributions of all these people and for the 
opportunity to serve Texas higher education by 
undertaking this study, we are deeply grateful. 

The Liaison Committee 
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CHAPTER I 




NEW CONDITIONS FOR PUBLIC POLICY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 



hen the Coordinating Board, Texas College and 
University System, wrote the Liaison Committee on 
Texas Private Colleges and Universities the letter 
which authorized and initiated this study, it request- 
ed “a statement by the private colleges and universi- 
ties explaining what they consider their proper place 
in a state system of higher education, now and for the 
next two decades.” 

The complex issues implicit in this request are not 
new ones. One of the great controversies of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1876 centered on whether 
the state should subsidize the already-existing private 
institutions or establish and support a system of pub- 
lic education. The convention’s decision to embark 
upon the latter course did, in fact, establish a dual 
Texas system of higher education, setting the newly- 
born public colleges and universities alongside the 
older private institutions. 

The development of both sectors of this dual sys- 
tem over the years has been largely unplanned and, 
to a great extent, unbalanced. Although in the earlier 
period the private sector carried the major responsi- 
bility, today it is the public institutions which, by vir- 
tue of their size, financial resources, and facilities, are 
prominent in the foreground of the state s higher edu- 
cation picture. 

Thus the question is put again, but in an essentially 
reversed context. In the mid-1 870’s, the state had to 
decide whether private institutions alone were suf- 
ficient to meet educational needs— whether there 
would also be public colleges and universities to take 
part in the educational enterprise. At issue in both 
times of decision is the dual system of higher educa- 
tion — then, whether it would be established; now, 
whether it will be maintained. 

Although the question itself is old, the context with- 
in which it is asked is new. The context within which 
it must be answered is also new. We are all aware of 
the explosions of numbers and of knowledge, and we 
all recognize and share the growing concern over in- 
creasing costs and the scarcity of faculty and facili- 
ties. Yet the modern revolution in higher education 
encompasses far more than these explosions and con- 
cerns; it touches off broader problems and raises cru- 



cial questions of public policy. Indeed, the magnitude 
and scope of this revolution have put society’s whole 
approach to higher education on trial. Thus the 
charge to the Liaison Committee calls for insightful 
understanding, careful study, and thorough analysis. 

A clarion call has been sounded for appropriate an- 
swers and bold action. 

Specifically, the revolution in higher education re- 
quires of us an understanding of and a response to 

three large areas of policy. 

The first such policy area is the crisis of the cam- 
pus. In recent years and months we have seen the 
educational processes of great colleges and universi- 
ties come to a complete halt because of disturbances 
of many kinds. It must be pointed out, however, that 
many of the most pressing and dramatic problems at 
issue in campus riots and demonstrations today are 
not of the institutions’ own making. It is clear that 
the campus has become one of the real battlegrounds 
for conflicting values and ideologies. It is the stage 
upon which scenes accentuating the urgent concerns 
of our society are being acted out. War, drugs, law- 
lessness— these and many other problems belong to 
our whole society and are not merely the special 
provinces of the campus and of young people. 

On the campus, which is a microcosm of society, 
such problems are dramatized by student hippies, 
militants, and leaders in the student power and black 
power movements. This creates special problems for 
colleges and universities, especially with parents, 
alumni, sponsoring bodies, legislators, local commu- 
nities, donors, and friends. It also creates problems 
and pressures for administrators of the institutions. 
In a number of cases, these pressures have become so 
intolerable that presidents and other administrative 
officials have resigned. The seriousness of the situa- 
tion is illustrated by the fact that there are now about 
100 vacancies for presidents and 600 for deans in 
American colleges and universities. 

The private sector of higher education has by no 
means been exempt from such problems, but we be- 
lieve it may have a special contribution to make in 
the solution of them. Some of the institutions in the 
private sector, because of their independence and po- 
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tentially more flexible approaches, may be able to 
serve as pilot plants for dealing with student rebellion 
and unrest. 

In any case, such questions and conditions require 
new understanding and policy leadership on the part 
of all segments of higher education. 

The second broad policy area concerns the new 
functions of higher education, particularly the use of 
the college or university as an instrument of social 
change. Education of individuals has always been an 
important force for such change. Colleges and uni- 
versities have been the birthplaces of major ideas for 
social and scientific development. In recent years, the 
nation’s institutions of higher education have been 
called upon more and more to assist in research con- 
cerning the problems of our society and to suggest so- 
lutions to them — in short, to become instruments of 
social and governmental policy and action. This has 
occurred, for example, in the operation of government 
scientific research programs by universities, individu- 
ally or cooperatively. Other program activities are 
also involved. This raises new and important policy 
questions about the functions of higher education. 

Are we today asking the colleges and universities to 
assume a different and broader role in society? If so, 
to what extent do the new tasks make higher educa- 
tion an arm of government operation? Is fulfilling 
this new role changing the nature of teaching and the 
free pursuit of knowledge? 

Research, special projects, and programs to meet 
the demands of society complicate the operation of 
a college or university and add new responsibilities to 
its traditional ones of teaching and basic research. 

These traditional responsibilities, and the freedom 
in which to fulfill them, are now more crucial than 
ever and yet more precariously balanced as institu- 
tional programs concerned with social change, na- 
tional defense, and other problems cause a new politi- 
cal involvement which has not existed heretofore. 

Thus the public policy questions as to the nature of 
the higher education system’s role and the tasks of 
the institution now need to be reviewed and re- 
thought. In short, in the light of the new require- 
ments and the competitive situation, we must deter- 
mine whether the past tradition of a dual system, 
diversity of programs, large and small institutions, 
and teaching and research can and should be main- 
tained. 



A third policy area concerns the so-called Fifth 
Freedom — freedom from ignorance. In recent years 
there has been developing in this country, because of 



society’s needs and pressures, an acceptance of mass 
higher education. Political and educational leaders 
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have been talking in terms of universal higher educa- 
tion to the limit of each person’s ability, regardless of 
his income — “free” higher education. The history of 
our country shows the gradual evolution of this idea. 
As our society becomes more complex and more tech- 
nologically demanding, one of the responses has been 
to have everyone acquire more formal education. 

The right of every man “to develop his talents to 
their full potential— unhampered by arbitrary barri- 
ers of race or birth or income” — has become one of 
the great new thrusts of our time. It was expressed as 
a national policy direction by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson in his Education Message to Congress in 
1968: 

On January 6, 1944, President Franklin D. Roosevelt set 
forth to Congress and the people “four essential free- 
doms” for which America stands. 

In the years since then, those four freedoms — Freedom 
of Speech, Freedom of Worship, Freedom From Want, 
and Freedom From Fear — have stood as a summary of 
our aspiration for the American Republic and for the 
world. 

And Americans have always stood ready to pay the cost 
in energy and treasure which are needed to make those 
great goals a reality. 

Today — wealthier, more powerful and more able than 
ever before in our history— our nation can declare an- 
other essential human freedom. 

The fifth freedom is Freedom From Ignorance. 

It means that every man, everywhere, should be free to 
develop his talents to their full potential — unhampered 
by arbitrary barriers of race or birth or income. 

We have already begun the work of guaranteeing that 
fifth freedom. The job, of course, will never be finished. 
For a nation, as for an individual, education is a per- 
petually unfinished journey, a continuing process of dis- 
covery. 

There have been similar statements of educational 
goals by Texas leaders and public officials; yet few 
persons have given any real thought to what this 
means to the higher education system in regard to 
special programs, structures, costs, and, most im- 
portant, the timetable necessary to undertake and 
achieve such goals. The Coordinating Board’s enroll- 
ment projections are certainly in that direction, in 
terms of increasing numbers, but they fall far short 
of reflecting an implementation of universal higher 
education to the limit of every student’s ability. 

Such a public policy as that which has been pro- 
posed to the Congress, and which is advocated by a 
number of state and national leaders, would have a 
serious effect on the higher educational planning 
process of a state, and on the private sector. 

The broadening of the program and the base which 



would be necessary to provide universal higher edu- 
cation must be understood both in terms of its impli- 
cations for the educational system and in terms of the 
investment and meaning it has for a society of free 
men. 

Against the background of these important issues, 
the Liaison Committee now asks the central public 
policy question of this study: 

SHALL TEXAS CONTINUE TO HAVE AN 
INDEPENDENT SECTOR, OR SHALL IT 
ESTABLISH A VIRTUAL GOVERNMENT 
MONOPOLY IN HIGHER EDUCATION? 

In answering this question, most people state at 
once that a private sector of higher education is very 
desirable, but their affirmative replies are more philo- 
sophic than realistic. Despite the general consensus 
that the private sector of higher education should be 
maintained, public policies, whether purposely or un- 
intentionally, are causing the private sector to wither 
— or at least to decline to the point where it will be 
insignificant in its contribution and importance. 

An informed and realistic answer to this crucial 
question must be based on an understanding of the 
strengths and weaknesses as well as the role and pur- 
poses of the independent sector. The acquisition of 
such understanding must be approached from two 
main directions: 

1) From the standpoint of the size of the educa- 
tional task ahead and on the basis of a knowl- 
edge of the contribution and role of the private 
sector of higher education; and 

2) From the standpoint of how answers can be 
found to the problems and challenges of higher 
education and how leadership can be given in 
formulating public policy and plans for the 
future higher education needs of Texas. 

The next two chapters will pursue these points of 
inquiry. 
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In attempting to determine the size and extent of 
the higher education task which confronts Texas and 
what the independent sector can contribute to its ac- 
complishment, more specific questions must be asked: 

1) How big is the educational task, and does the 
state really need any help in accomplishing it? 

2) What does the state gain by having an inde- 
pendent sector of higher education? 

3) Does the independent sector still have real value 
for the present and future, or has it outlived its 
historic usefulness? 

The Size of the Task 

The answer to the question, “How big is the educa- 
tional task?”, is vitally influenced both by the grow- 
ing belief that universal opportunity for higher edu- 
cation is the right of all people — the Fifth Freedom 



— and by the fact that educational costs are increas- 
ing at a rate faster than the growth of the general 
economy. 

One recent study suggests that 75 percent of all 
high school students have the intellectual capacity 
for further formal education. If this Fifth Freedom is 
accepted as a policy, it then becomes the state’s re- 
sponsibility to encourage all qualified young people 
to attend some type of higher education institution. 

This is quite a different task from preparing for a 
“going to college” rate increase of from the present 
28.2 percent to 43.5 percent in 1985, which figure the 
Coordinating Board has used as the basis for its plan- 
ning. Furthermore, the difference between 43.5 per- 
cent and 7 5.0 percent is directly related to the quality 
of life that will exist in Texas during the next 10 or 
20 years. Numerically, the difference between 43.5 






percent and 75.0 percent of the college-age population 
in 1985 is 597.400 students. Chart I shows the differ- 
ence the 75 percent rate would make in the enroll- 
ment projections. Instead of the 824.900 students the 
Coordinating Board predicts will be in Texas colleges 
and universities in 1985, there would be more than 
1 .4 million. 

The projected costs of higher education in Texas, 



whether estimated on the basis of 43 percent or 75 
percent, are staggering. On the basis of present educa- 
tional and general budget expenditures per student in 
the public sector, which are estimated to increase at 
the rate of approximately 8 percent a year, the fol- 
lowing would be the total educational and general 
expenditures for all students who are projected by the 
Coordinating Board to be in higher education in the 



Table 1 

ESTIMATED COSTS FOR ENROLLMENTS PROJECTED 
BY COORDINATING BOARD, 1970-1985 



Year 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 



Costs for Junior 
College Students 

$ 94,150,400 

230,061,350 
447,996,400 
771,768,000 



Costs for Senior 
College Students 

$ 352,621,500 
633,320,400 

1.076.410.400 

1.836.299.400 



Total 

$ 446,771^900 
863,381,750 
1,524,406,800 
2,608,067,400 
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years listed. 

If the Fifth Freedom concept were adopted as pub- 
lic policy and the state increased the proportion of 
students in higher education to 75 percent of those in 
the 1 8-to-24 age bracket from 1970 to 1985, assuming 
the ratio between junior and senior college students 



used in the Coordinating Board projections, higher 
education operating costs alone could be those shown 
in the following table. The total estimated cost for 
1985 is 70 percent more than the budget for support 
of all state government in the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1968. 
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Table 2 

ESTIMATED COSTS FOR ENROLLMENTS BASED ON FIFTH FREEDOM 

CONCEPT, 1970-1985 



Year 



Costs for Junior 
College Students 



Costs for Senior 
College Students 



Total 



1970 


$ 94,150,400 


1975 


327,116,465 


1980 


865,515,420 


1985 


1,998,871,974 



$ 



352,621,500 
785,755,122 
1,385,142,600 
2,137,802,238 



$ 466,771,900 
1,112,871,587 
2,250,658,080 
4,136,674,212 
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PROJECTED TEXAS HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENT MIX BY LEVEL AND BY 
POLICY ALTERNATIVE, 1968-1985 
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Chart II shows the various levels of costs for the 
student enrollment alternatives discussed. If 75 per- 
cent of all students in Texas were to attend some type 
of higher education institution, the ratio would al- 
most inevitably shift even more in favor of the junior 
colleges. Because of the expense of developing these 
new programs, however, junior college costs would 
also increase much more rapidly than presently pro- 
jected. Thus the totals of the figures shown on the 
chart are probably accurate, even though the ratio 
between junior and senior college students would be 
different. 

The cost projections discussed above represent con- 
servative estimates. They do not include any capital 
expenditures. If it is necessary to build new colleges 
or expand existing ones to accommodate this increase 
in the going-to-college rate, as it undoubtedly would 
be, the bill would be much higher. The Coordinating 
Board has projected a minimum cost of more than $5 
million for a new junior college which can accommo- 
date 1,000 students and a minimum cost in excess of 



$34 million for a senior college to accommodate an 
enrollment of 6,000. This would mean an additional 
minimum capital investment in excess of $2.5 billion 
to accommodate a 75 percent going-to-college rate by 
1985. These projected capital costs do not include 
dormitories, research laboratories, or intercollegiate 
athletic facilities. Furthermore, they are based on 
current construction costs, which can be expected to 
increase from 5 to 15 percent a year. 

Under any set of alternatives, 1985 higher educa- 
tion operating costs for educational and general pur- 
poses will vary from $2 to $4 billion, depending upon 
the proportion of its young people the state decides 
should be given opportunity for higher education. 
The bill will be even larger if, along with increasing 
numbers of students, the quality of education is also 
significantly improved. The economy of Texas is 
growing, however, and is projected to grow at a tre- 
mendous rate. It should be possible for the state to 
provide these higher education opportunities if the 
public policy decision is made to do so. 
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The following quotation from a study on financing 
higher education in Texas illustrates this point: 

Texas has the ability to finance excellence in its institu- 
tions of higher learning. It has been making only a mod- 
est effort on behalf of higher education and can easily 
pick up its expenditures without putting a significant 
strain on the economic resources of the state . 1 

Most economists believe that it is the “investment 
in man” concept, of which education is a vital factor, 
which has played a crucial role in the economic 
growth of this country. If this is true, it becomes im- 
perative for Texans to make whatever investment is 
necessary in higher education so that the base for 
further economic growth will be broadened and ex- 
tended. 

The study previously cited points this out: 

Investment in higher education appears to be an invest- 
ment which is at least as profitable as any alternative in- 
vestment, whether viewed from the standpoint of society 
investing its resources or from the standpoint of individ- 
uals investing their assets and time. Using many differ- 
ent approaches, most economists conclude that there is 
underinvestment in higher education today . 2 

In terms of the specifics of financing Texas higher 
education, the question becomes “Who pays?” One 
leading educator has pointed out that, with current 
high costs and the prospect that they will continue to 
increase rapidly, there is no such thing as “low cost” 
higher education. What is usually meant by the use 
of this term is higher education which is “low priced” 
from the student’s viewpoint. The dilemma has been 
stated in this way: 

The issue finally boils down to one of equity: How 
should the burden be divided? Since tuitions are really 
taxes levied on the benefit theory, the question is: How 
much of the finance of higher education should be as- 
sessed against students and their parents who directly 
benefit from higher education; [how much the sponsor 
of the college or university should pay for providing the 
service] ; and how much should be assessed against so- 
ciety as a whole, which also benefits from higher educa- 
tion . 3 

Regardless of which figures on enrollments and 
costs are used, and regardless of who pays in what 
proportions, the task ahead in higher education is so 
large that the entire resources of the state must be 
mobilized and utilized. Thus, the answer to the ques- 
tion of whether the state needs help in its task seems 
obvious. Not only does the state need help with the 
job ahead, but it must insist on assistance from pri- 

1 Daniel Morgan, Jr., Financing Higher Education in Texas: 
Needs and Methods, Institute of Public Affairs, Austin: The 
University of Texas at Austin, 1965, p. 83. 

2 Ibid., p. 82. 

3 Howard R. Bowen, “The Finance of Higher Education 
(unpublished). 



vate enterprise to preserve a basic principle of our 
democracy — freedom for the individual — and even 
private enterprise itself. 

The Private Sector’s Contributions 

The next important question becomes, “What does 
the state gain by having other sponsors of colleges 
and universities — the independent sector of higher 
education?” 

To this question there is a two-part answer. The 
independent sector is providing both financial and 
educational assistance to the state. 

In 1 967-68, the private sector colleges and univer- 
sities had almost $95 million in educational and gen- 
eral budgets and had a total enrollment of about 
70,000. Those who directly received this education 
and those who sponsored it thus made a $95 million 
contribution to the total state system of higher educa- 
tion in instructional costs alone. Total budgets for the 
institutions in 1967—68 were more than $185 million. 
If the state were to duplicate the physical facilities of 
the private sector to take care of the students now 
accommodated in the independent institutions, the 
cost would be in excess of $620 million simply to re- 
place existing plants at today’s prices. 

Because the contribution of the private junior col- 
leges and the unaccredited senior colleges is relatively 
small, they were excluded from a detailed analysis of 
costs and contributions to the total state system. In 
1967-68, the private sector accredited senior colleges 
and universities had educational and general budgets 
in excess of $85 million, at an average per-student 
cost of $1,861, educating more than 56,000 students. 
If the private sector had not existed and the state had 
absorbed these students into the public higher educa- 
tion system, the cost to the state and its taxpayers for 
instructional costs alone would have been about $70 
million for that year. No capital costs are included in 
this figure. 

A note of caution must be sounded concerning any 
comparison of per-student costs in the public and pri- 
vate sectors. Per-student costs from appropriated state 
funds in the public sector senior colleges is estimated 
at from $1,200 to $1,300. The following factors help 
to explain the discrepancy between this and the 
$1, 800-plus figure for the private sector institutions: 

1) The much greater volume of students in the 
public sector contributes to lower per-student 
costs. 

2) To help combat and meet rising costs, private 
sector administrative budgets must include pro- 
motion, fund-raising, and student recruitment 
expenses. 
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3) A slightly higher percentage of enrollment in 
the private sector senior colleges and universi- 
ties is at the graduate level than in the public 
senior institutions — 15 percent as compared 
with 13 percent. 

4) Not all funds expended by the public senior in- 
stitutions for instructional purposes are appro- 
priated by the Legislature. 

Even if the lower public senior college per-student 
costs are used, the private sector of higher education 
still affords a significant annual saving to the state in 
terms of operating costs alone — costs which would 
have to be assumed by the state if the private sector 
did not exist. 

Of course the private sector does exist and is not 
expected to disappear overnight. A more immediate 
possibility and equally important consideration is a 
significant decrease in the percentage of students now 
enrolled in the independent sector. As the percentage 
of the total enrollment in private institutions declines, 
the state will be required to finance the education of 
students who move from the private into the public 
sector. The effects of varying decreases below the 
present 20 percent of total enrollment- accommodated 
by the independent sector are shown in Table 3. The 
figures shown are based on current state expenditures 
per student in Texas senior colleges and universities, 
estimated to increase at 8 percent a year. 4 

Again, these projections do not include the capital 
expenditures which would be necessary to accommo- 
date the extra students. If graduate enrollments in- 
crease appreciably, the costs would be even higher, 
since expenses arc rising even more rapidly at this 
level. 

4 These calculations of additional costs to the state are based 
on a methodology set forth in An Outline of Statewide Planning 
and Organizational Considerations, prepared for the Liaison 
Committee by Baxter, McDonald and Company, Consultants in 
Planning and Management, Berkeley, California. 



Other Values of the Private Sector 

The preceding discussion has dealt with the finan- 
cial and educational contributions the independent 
sector makes to higher education in the state. The pri- 
vate colleges and universities also make another con- 
tribution which cannot be measured in dollars — a 
contribution no less real because it is intangible and 
difficult to define. 

Thus we arrive at the third question which this 
chapter attempts to answer, “Does the independent 
sector still have value for the future, or has it outlived 
its historic usefulness?” 

The independent institutions add greatly to the 
total quality of higher education by offering variety, 
diversity, and freedom of choice which are necessary 
in a pluralistic society— and the range of choice is 
greater than just between the public and the private 
sectors. It is within the range of all the possibilities 
which the private sector itself provides. 

By its existence, the independent sector guarantees 
that students shall have a choice in the kind of educa- 
tion they receive; that private enterprise and philan- 
thropy shall have a choice in the kind of education 
they sponsor and support; and that faculty shall have 
a choice about the kind of system in which they teach. 

All higher education, whether supported by public 
or private sources, has a public service function. Cur- 
rently, the independent sector is educating 70,000 
students— one-fifth of all those in Texas colleges and 
universities. It helps to train the manpower to serve 
the total needs of the people of Texas by educating 
students who are going into nearly all occupations 
and professions, particularly teachers, doctors, law- 
yers, engineers, and scientists. It channels huge sums 
of private funds, which would otherwise not be avail- 
able for that purpose, into higher education. It also 
adds greatly to the cultural, social, and educational 
life and level of the state. 

The private colleges and universities also contrib- 
ute to the whole of society a special quality, character, 



Table 3 

ADDITIONAL COST TO THE STATE FOR REDUCED PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL PROJECTED 
ENROLLMENT IN INDEPENDENT SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1970-1985 





20% 


If Percentage of Enrollment in Independent Senior Institutions Is 
18% 16% 14% 12% 

Additional Cost to the State Will Be: 


10% 


1970 


•0- 


$10,794,630 


$17,847,060 


$ 24,899,490 


$ 31,951,920 


$ 34,384,350 


1975 


•0- 


12,768,228 


25,434,636 


38,101,044 


50,767,452 


63,433,860 


1980 


•0- 


21,478,328 


43,006,536 


57,800,944 


86,062,952 


107,591,160 


1985 


•0- 


36,066,108 


72,792,096 


109,518,084 


146,244,072 


182,970,060 
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and style of life because many of them are operated 
under educational philosophies which are concerned 
with the wholeness of life rather than just the aca- 
demic aspects of it. The Judeo-Christian tradition up- 
on which Western civilization is built is being per 
petuated and furthered by many of these institutions. 
Their founders were advocating an elementary ver- 
sion of the Fifth Freedom (“Every Child of God 
should be able to read and write.”) long before a 
public educational institution opened in this state. 
They do not simply reflect contemporary society and 
its seeking of values by consensus but provide positive 
inputs of values and moral standards into that society. 
Their educational aims and purposes are directed not 
solely toward meeting social needs as they exist but 
toward giving society a set of positive values which 
have meaning and relevance in terms of resolving the 
dilemmas our nation and state face today. 

The independent colleges and universities also pro- 
duce much of the church leadership for this state and 
the Southwest area, as well as a number of such per- 
sons for the nation as a whole. This does not consist 
merely of clergy and other full-time religious work- 
ers; it also includes much of the lay leadership for 
various denominations. This is not to say that the re- 
ligious origins and church sponsorship of many of the 
independent colleges makes them in any way superior 
to the public institutions; it is to argue that the tradi- 
tional church affiliations of these colleges and univer- 
sities are no less valuable to society than the neutral- 
ism of the government-supported ones and that their 
“difference” is an asset to a state and nation which 
have found great strength in diversity. 

Because aggressiveness has been necessary to estab- 
lish and maintain the independent institutions, they 
are well equipped to serve as seedbeds for the initia- 
tive which is necessary for the maintenance of the 
whole private sector of our society. 

The independent sector institutions also have spe- 
cial potential for serving as “centers of initiative” for 
research and development, not only for higher educa- 
tion but for many of the needs of society. 

The smallness and residential nature of many of 
the independent colleges and universities can also be 
cited as differences and strengths of the private sector. 
Unlike the public institutions, they are not obliged to 
accept all qualified applicants and may limit their en- 
rollments. As a result, they are in a position to remain 
relatively small and to preserve the more intimate. 



flexible, and personal atmosphere which has been 
considered a major advantage of smaller institutions. 

Another important contribution to diversity results 
from the fact that the public institutions are con- 
trolled by a legislature and a political process, where- 
as each private college and university represents a 
different sponsorship and method of control. How- 
ever, each sector accounts in its own way to the 
people. 

Often the private colleges are tempted to contrast 
themselves with the public colleges, but such a com- 
parison misses the point. The meaningful contrast 
comes between a dual system of higher education and 
a monolithic system. 

The trends toward homogeneity, uniformity, and 
standardization which result from large size, use of 
funding formulas, cost analysis, and even accredita- 
tion standards are forces which tend to make institu- 
tions alike; yet diversity and competition of ideas are 
fundamental if the dual system of higher education 
is to be preserved and the monolithic system rejected. 

The eventual results of such trends, if they con- 
tinue unchecked, have been described in this way by 
an authority in the field of higher education: 

In a few years, then, the spectrum of American higher 
education may range only from larger to largest univer- 
sities, all offering or attempting to offer the Ph.D. in all 
disciplines and professional degrees in all fields; all at- 
tempting to appeal to men and women of all creeds, col- 
ors, and classes from all the states and abroad; each sup- 
ported by an only slightly varying formula of student 
fees, endowment income, state and federal grants, and 
private and foundation gifts; and all striving for the 
same percentage of Ph.D.’s in the faculty, the same num- 
ber of books in the library, and the same per capita fig- 
ures on alumni giving. This is, in my judgment, a 
consummation devoutly to be deplored. Homogeneity 
strengthens few of us; it diminishes us all. As a collec- 
tion of free and autonomous institutions, we are the light 
of the world; as an undifferentiated mass, we cannot be 
excellent in anything. 

To make a case for a dual and pluralistic system of 
higher education is to make a case for both the public 
and private colleges and universities. 

Certainly the public and private sectors of higher 
education share many common goals. There are 
strengths in both sectors; there are weaknesses as 
well. The challenge to the state is to find ways to 
minimize those weaknesses by maximizing the 
strengths through the mutual advantages each gives 
to the other. 
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CHAPTER III - 

EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP— THE ROLE OF THE COORDINATING BOARD 



In attempting to answer the central question con- 
cerning the future role of the private sector in Texas 
higher education, the Liaison Committee has said, as 
the question assumes, that there is a place for the pri- 
vate sector in the total state system and that its re- 
sources and contributions, financial and otherwise, 
are absolutely necessary if the state is to meet its 
obligations in this area. 

The questions then become those of how the private 
sector’s role is to be determined, how it is to partici- 
pate in the total system, and what such participation 
means to the private sector, the public sector, and the 
total higher education enterprise. 

How these questions will be answered is the con- 
cern of the second line of inquiry, which has to do 
with the problem of providing the necessary leader- 
ship to get answers to public policy questions in high- 
er education and formulating the necessary plans and 
programs to meet the higher education needs of a 
growing Texas. Such leadership and programs will be 
provided by the master planning process now being 
developed under statutory mandate by the Coordi- 
nating Board, Texas College and University System. 

Nomenclature is very difficult in an attempt to deal 
with concepts of the public functions of private high- 
er education and whether the term “state system” re- 
fers to the total Texas system or only to the state 
government-sponsored institutions. Distinctions are 
further blurred by the fact that increasing amounts 
of private funds are going to public institutions. For 
purposes of clarity, at least for the discussion in this 
chapter, the colleges and universities sponsored, cre- 
ated, or owned by the government and supported pri- 
marily by tax funds will be referred to as “govern- 
ment colleges and universities,” and those sponsored 
by non-government or private groups or organizations 
will be called “independent colleges and universities.” 
The state system, including both the government and 
independent colleges and universities, will be referred 
to as the total higher education enterprise. The gov- 
ernment system will, of course, refer to the govern- 
ment colleges and universities, in contrast to the inde- 
pendent system. 

There is also need to distinguish between broad 



“public policy,” which would deal with the total 
higher education enterprise, including both independ- 
ent and government colleges and universities, and 
“government policy” (sometimes referred to as state 
policy), applying to government colleges and univer- 
sities only. The following is a discussion, within this 
context and nomenclature, of the role of the inde- 
pendent sector in the state system of higher education 
— historical, current, and future — in relation to the 
potential of master planning and the role of the 
Coordinating Board. 

Historical Background 

To provide perspective, it will be instructive to take 
a brief look at the chronology and sequence of events 
which gave us the present structure for planning. 

Higher education in early-day Texas was almost 
exclusively the province of the independent school 
and the few who could afford to attend it. Recogniz- 
ing the importance of encouraging educational enter- 
prise, the state made grants of funds and land to a 
number of these institutions, both before and after 
the Civil War. Although the need for one or more 
government colleges or universities had been recog- 
nized since the time of the Republic of Texas, it was 
not until 1871 that the first public institution, the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas (now 
Texas A&M University) was authorized. The impe- 
tus for the founding of the college was the federal 
Morrill Act, designed to encourage the establishment 
of institutions of higher education to offer instruction 
in the agricultural and mechanic arts through grants 
of land to the states for this purpose. The University 
of Texas did not begin operation until 1883. Mean- 
while, a number of independent institutions were 
flourishing, including some of those still in operation 
today — Austin College, Baylor University. St. Mary’s 
University, Trinity University, and Southwestern 
University, for example. Interestingly, the latter in- 
stitution gave up the name “Texas University” in 
1875 to avoid confusion with the new University of 
Texas being planned in Austin. 

It has been mentioned that one of the great contro- 
versies of the Constitutional Convention of 1876 was 
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centered on whether the state should establish and 
support a system of public education or whether it 
should subsidize the existing private institutions. In 
the end, the forces advocating government-sponsored 
institutions won, and public higher education in the 
state began its largely unplanned and uncoordinated 
growth. New independent institutions also appeared 
on the scene, and existing ones continued to grow. 

Local initiative and ambition influenced the loca- 
tion of many schools, and, once in existence, the insti- 
tutions tended to expand their programs and increase 
the levels of their offerings as fast as possible without 
regard to what was happening in the state as a whole. 

That the resulting problems were recognized is evi- 
dent from the fact that between 1923 and 1949 the 
Legislature requested two major studies of higher ed- 
ucation in the state. By 1949, there were 18 govern- 
ment-supported senior colleges and 33 public junior 
colleges, and the post-World War II enrollment crush 
had engulfed them. Again focusing its attention on 
the problems of higher education, the Legislature 
turned to the newly created Texas Legislative Coun- 
cil and asked it to study the whole area and to make 
recommendations. 

The study report pointed out that government- 
sponsored higher education in Texas had grown in a 
random and haphazard way. There was no real plan- 
ning, coordination, or overall control of the institu- 
tions. There was fierce competition among them for 
legislative appropriations, and their programs and 
degree offerings proliferated without due regard for 

costs or duplication of effort. 

Among the major recommendations which resulted 
from that study was one which advocated some kind 
of effective coordination for the government higher 
education system in the state. A number of alterna- 
tive plans, some already in effect in other states, were 
explored and their advantages and disadvantages 
noted. 

Though the need was apparent, progress toward 
effective coordination was slow. Toward the mid- 
1950’s, a temporary Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion worked toward the establishment of a permanent 
coordinating authority. The Commission on Higher 
Education was created as a state agency in 1955. It 
made some progress toward the goal of coordination 
for the government higher education system, but. for 
a number of reasons, including the lack of adequate 
enforcement powers and lack of jurisdiction over the 
junior colleges, which remained under the adminis- 
trative control of the Texas Education Agency, it did 
not exercise the leadership that had been envisioned 
for it. Meanwhile, higher education continued to 



grow; appropriation requests continued to mount 
each biennium; and problems continued to multiply. 

In his opening address to the Legislature in 1963. 
Governor John Connally recommended emergency 
legislation creating a committee to study the status of 
public and private education beyond the high school 
and to recommend essential steps for achieving a 
standard of excellence second to none in the nation.” 
A bill establishing such a committee was given 
prompt attention by the Legislature. The 25 mem- 
bers. including both laymen and educators . from a 
variety of government and independent institutions, 
were appointed in May of that year and began their 
work. 

The major recommendation of the Governor s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School, 
when it reported in August, 1964, was that the state 
establish a strong coordinating board for higher edu- 
cation. Junior colleges were to be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the new board so there would be a 
unified approach to all higher education. 

Legislation implementing these recommendations 
was passed in 1965, and the Commission on Higher 
Education was reconstituted the Coordinating Board, 
Texas College and University System, effective Sep- 
tember 1 of that year. 

Up to the time the Governor’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School was created, state law 
had to all intents and purposes ignored independent 
higher education. The legislation which created the 
committee specified that such colleges be included in 
the group’s considerations. The act included this 
language: 

The Committee shall study the present status of public 
and private education beyond the high school with a 
view towards recommending to the Governor and the 
Legislature essential steps for achieving a standard of 
excellence second to none in the nation . . . 

Assay the present and potential resources of existing 
institutions and systems, both private and public, for 
providing education of requisite quality for meeting 
these needs. 

Propose a comprehensive development of programs 
and facilities for education beyond the high school of 
adequate quality to enable Texas, with maximum econo- 
my of resources and with preservation of the autonomy 
and voluntary character of private institutions, to seize 
and capitalize upon the opportunities for progress in the 
next decade. 

The statute creating the Coordinating Board also 
recognized the past and potential contributions of the 
independent institutions. Section 21 of the law (Ver- 
non’s Texas Civil Statutes, Article 291 9e) provides 
that: 
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The Board shall enlist the cooperation of private col- 
leges and universities in developing a statewide plan for 
the orderly growth of the lexas system of higher educa- 
tion, shall encourage cooperation between public and 
private institutions of higher education wherever possi- 
ble, may enter into cooperative undertakings with such 
institutions on a shared-cost basis as permitted by law, 
shall consider the availability of degree and certificate 
programs in private institutions of higher education and 
shall cooperate with such private institutions, within 
statutory and constitutional limitations, to achieve the 
purposes of this act. 

The Coordinating Board's Role and Responsibilities 

Although the legally assigned responsibilities of the 
Coordinating Board are usually thought of as being 
concerned solely with the government colleges and 
universities, they also involve to a considerable ex- 
tent the independent institutions of higher education. 
It seems clear that the Coordinating Board has been 
given the following types of responsibilities: 

1 ) Coordinating the various state and local govern- 
ment-sponsored colleges and universities by su- 
pervising program and institutional authoriza- 
tions and providing the usual budget and other 
services to the Governor and the Legislature; 
(This portion cf the Board’s responsibility is 
not directly involved in our present considera- 
tion except to distinguish it from the other 
functions, to recognize the magnitude of this 
operation, and to raise the possibility that it 
could absorb the complete attention of the 
Board and its staff.) 

2) Developing a statewide master plan for the or- 
derly growth of the Texas system of higher edu- 
cation, with the cooperation of the independent 
colleges and universities and taking into ac- 
count the programs they offer; 

3) Encouraging cooperative arrangements wher- 
ever possible and legally permissible and enter- 
ing into cooperative arrangements on a shared- 
cost basis; and 

4) Administering certain programs for both gov- 
ernment and independent institutions as the re- 
sponsible agency for the state. Examples are the 
federal facilities grants program and the Texas 
Opportunity Plan loan program. 

Three out of the four functions listed involve the 
independent sector directly, and the other activities 
involve it indirectly. 

The broad, overall public policy stance and respon- 
sibility of the Coordinating Board can be further iden- 
tified by one of the two titles used in the Board statute 
to refer to the chief staff officer. One title, executive 
director of the Coordinating Board, relates to his co- 




ordinative and administrative duties with regard to 
the government-sponsored institutions, as discussed 
in the first-listed function above. The other title, 
Commissioner of Higher Education, denotes that he 
is serving the Board in its overall concern for the to- 
tal Texas higher education enterprise — government- 
sponsored and independently-sponsored — in the de- 
velopment of a master plan and in other broad areas 
of responsibility and concern implied by the last three 
listed responsibilities. Hence the public nature of the 
Board and its role in making total public higher edu- 
cation policy are emphasized. 

THE LIAISON COMMITTEE FINDS ABSO- 
LUTELY CENTRAL AND CRUCIAL THE ROLE. 
STANCE. AND LEADERSHIP OF THE COORDI- 
NATING BOARD FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND FUTURE OF ALL TEXAS HIGHER EDU 
CATION— PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 

The people of Texas, through the Legislature, have 
provided planning and leadership for the whole of 
Texas higher education, as well as coordination of the 
government-sponsored colleges and universities, by 
establishing the Board. It is easy, as evidenced by the 
experience of other states, notably New York, for such 
a body to become preoccupied with pressing routine 
and fail to develop a structure to provide overall plan- 
ning and leadership. 
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CHART III 

PRESENT ORGAN IZATIONAL STRUCTURE FOR TEXAS HIGH ER EDUCATION 

The People of Texas 




In a very real way, the Coordinating Board repre- 
sents all the people of Texas, especially in its public 
policy and planning functions. Even the composition 
of the Board reflects this. It is composed of “public 
members” nominated by the Governor and confirmed 
by the Senate. No member may be employed profes- 
sionally for remuneration in the field of education 
during his term of office. 

The responsibility of the Board to place before the 
Governor, the Legislature, and the people of Texas 
the broad public policy issues and choices — many of 
them hard and sometimes unpopular — is necessary 
and crucial. Such issues demand statesmanship and 
educational leadership by the Board. Open debate and 
dealing with them must be encouraged, and the Board 
must have competent and professional research staff 
and adequate research funds. Conceding that many 
such proposals and plans may not be accepted by the 
Governor, the Legislature, or the people, it is only 
through the Board’s courageous leadership that the 
visions and the choices may be clearly seen and 
understood. 
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One could conceive of the present organizational 
structure of Texas’ total higher education enterprise 
as shown in Chart III. This general diagram empha- 
sizes the dual nature of the American system of high- 
er education and the central role of the Coordinating 
Board in that dual system in Texas. If the Board is to 
perform this important role of educational leadership 
and meet its obligations under the statute, master 
planning is a key function. With all education and 
our society changing so very fast, this is a difficult 
task. It will require considerably more time and a 
much greater investment in educational research and 
planning than Texas has provided heretofore. 

The Legislature has assigned the Board a master 
planning responsibility that includes both the govern- 
ment and independent sectors of higher education. A 
plan for the total higher education enterprise is now 
imperative not only because of the size of the educa- 
tional task but also because of changing needs which 
require the development of a system capable of meet- 
ing them. 

It is instructive to study the change in approach to 
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master planning which has taken place over the last 
decade and to recognize the fact that so many states 
have been forced into finding ways to plan for better 
use of their resources and for more orderly and effec- 
tive growth of the higher education enterprise. The 
growth in the number of Coordinating Board-type 
agencies authorized to make such plans is one evi- 
dence of the growing need. There is now some such 
agency in 42 of the 50 states. More specifically . how- 
ever, the concept of master planning has changed and 
is still changing. 

Initially, a master plan was considered a blueprint 
—a plan for building a system of higher education in 
a state. The California master plan has received wide 
recognition as a blueprint for structure and for its 
prescription of admission and other standards for each 
of the government institutional systems the univer- 
sity system, the senior college system, and the public 
junior college system. Now, ten years after the plan 
was put into operation, a Joint Legislative Committee 
is studying its effects and finding it too rigid to deal 
with the dynamics of the developing problem. The 
committee recently reported: 

preliminary deliberations on questions of organiza- 
tion suggest that the current pattern of four independent 
state-wide systems of higher education may create insur- 
mountable barriers to effective educational planning an 
result in needlessly costly duplication and dislocation oi 
educational effort. 

The current pattern of functional assignments to classes 
of institutions rather than to individual institutions may , 
in particular, be a bar to flexible planning. ... The Com- 
mittee intends to explore carefully alternative methods 
of breaking down the barriers that have been built up 
between the four separate systems — the public junior 
colleges, the California state colleges, the University oi 
California, and the private colleges and universities— in 
order to bring about a consolidation of resources and ef- 
fort and an end to needless competition. 

In many ways the State of New York is quite a 
contrast to California in regard to education. Certain- 
ly the New York State Board of Regents is quite dif- 
erent from the multiple governing board set-up in 
California in that it has authority over all education 

elementary, secondary, and higher education, both 

public and private — and in the fact that it has been 
in existence for many years. A recent report by a 
Select Committee on New York State and Private 
Higher Education, of which McGeorge Bundy was 
chairman, found that “While the Regents possess 
fully adequate authority to plan and coordinate high- 
er education in the state, private and public, their 
existing authority is not vigorously exercised. ... At 
present, no effective mechanism exists for determin- 



ing or coordinating the long-range plans of the pn 
vate institutions as a group.” The report further ex 
plains the situation as follows: 



In the course of its master plan coordination, the Board 
of Regents receives plans from City University and State 
University covering about half of the total statewide en- 
rollment and 65 institutions. From the private sector, 
however, the Regents receive no coordinated plans In 
fact they receive very little in the way of detailed plans 
from any of the individual institutions. Some institutions 
are reluctant to confide in the state’s officialdom; others 
simply have no plans. The situation that arises from this 
condition is an irritant to all parties; the Regents have 
no basis— other than past performance— for projecting 
the future role of the private institutions; the public in- 
stitutions make their own guesses about what the private 
schools will do, but feel that they have nothing concrete 
to work with; the private institutions themselves are ol 
the opinion that they have not been brought into the 
statewide planning process and that they have not had 
an opportunity to show what they could do if the ground 



This general situation has existed for a long time, but it 
has become acute only in the last few years. 1 he rapid 
rise of the State University has changed everyone s per- 
spective. 

It should be noted further that in 1961 the New 
York Legislature passed a law establishing a master 
planning procedure which requires a revision of the 
master plan every four years, with interim progress 
reports. The Select Committee recommended that 
much more emphasis be given to the function of plan- 
ning, that more staff be committed to this activity, 
that much more sophisticated methods of projecting 
needs and enrollments be developed, that planning 
grant funds be provided annually, and that the Com- 
mission of Independent Colleges be regarded as the 
official spokesman for private institutions and serve 
as the source of planning information. 

The Liaison Committee has studied in detail the 
question of state higher educational leadership and 
has spent considerable time and effort in developing 
an understanding of these growing problems of public 
policy as they relate to master planning for higher 
education in Texas. Texas is quite unlike either Cali- 
fornia or New York; yet educational planners in this 
state can learn from their experiences. The Liaison 
Committee has pursued these issues in depth with 
consultants who have been intensely involved in 
other states, and they have consistently been im- 
pressed with the openness of communication between 
the government and independent sectors in Texas and 
the opportunity it has to develop, in the broad con- 
text, a very flexible system and plan to meet the 
higher education problems of the future. 
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It is the Liaison Committee’s strong conviction that 
master planning is not so much a matter of drawing 
a specific blueprint as establishing a structure for 
continuous planning and evaluation through which 
total and specific needs can be brought into balance 
with total and specific resources from a statewide 
view. 

It is clear from the experience of other states and 
from recognition of the accelerated rate of change in 
our society that plans cannot be made for very long 
into the future. When they are and the planners look 
back on the record, they see how very far they under- 
estimated what would be required and the capabilities 
for meeting needs. Many illustrations can be given, 
both in terms of higher education and the total 
economy. 

Indeed, the master planning in which the Board is 
now engaged will, a decade from now, be judged in- 
adequate; but that is not to say it should not be done. 
It must do the very best it can in predicting future 
needs and in devising ways to meet them. Texas high- 
er education planners must learn to do a much more 
sophisticated job of projecting needs and resources, 
and far more time and money must be invested in this 
planning function, both at the state and institutional 
levels. The point here is that the Board’s function in 
master planning is not like that of an architect draw- 
ing blueprints for a building. Master planning is a 
process which is changing every year because of new 
data, new demands, and new resources which require 
that the general guidelines be both filled in and ad- 
justed. This planning process cannot be done in iso- 
lated parts with the expectation that they will fit into 
a whole, well-conceived picture. There must be a 
place where information, ideas, opportunities, and 
problems can be faced and dealt with in planning 
terms. This presents few difficulties for the govern- 
ment-sponsored colleges and universities as far as pro- 
gram and institutional authority are concerned. On 
the other hand, it poses some problems for the inde- 
pendently sponsored institutions in terms of how “co- 
operative planning” can be effected and about the 
ways and the extent to which they are a part of the 
total Texas higher education system. 

In concept and in fact, the Liaison Committee finds 
that the independently-sponsored colleges and univer- 
sities are a part of the Texas system of higher educa- 
tion. Historically, they have carried 100 percent of 
the student load. Today, with total assets well in ex- 
cess of a billion dollars, they carry 20 percent of total 
state enrollment — more than 70,000 young people in 
1967-68. They constitute a continuing resource to the 
higher education enterprise of Texas. 



A Proposed Structure 

In planning to meet the higher education needs of 
Texas, both the government and independent sectors 
need the data and plans of the other. Unless a coop- 
erative approach is taken, only confusion will result, 
and the pressures of political, local, and institutional 
self-interest will work to the detriment of all the insti- 
tutions and of the future of Texas. 

Whether it would choose to be or not, the inde- 
pendent sector is involved. This means that the inde- 
pendent institutions must be understood not only as 
non-profit corporations created by the state for educa- 
tional purposes and enjoying certain tax-exempt bene- 
fits, but also that they have certain educational re- 
sponsibilities for serving the public — and doing so 
largely with private resources. They do escape certain 
regulations and controls which are imposed upon 
government colleges and universities. However, they 
must account for funds and discharge their responsi- 
bilities to their sponsoring authorities and the public 
in much the same way as the government institu- 
tions. Their trustees are legally accountable as officers 
of non-profit corporations. 

Many people are saying today that, for some of the 
reasons listed above, the distinction between public 
and private higher education is difficult to see and 
that such designations are probably misnomers. How- 
ever, the justification for the dual system is somehow 
to be found in the difference between the government- 
sponsored and independently-sponsored institutions. 
It is here that the careful structuring of what it 
means to be a part of the total system and yet differ- 
ent and independent of certain types of government 
operation is absolutely essential in planning for a 
more viable and effective total system. 

The Liaison Committee finds that the independent 
colleges and universities of Texas are, or should be. 
willing to accept their responsibilities as a part of the 
Texas system of higher education and to participate 
in a properly structured process of cooperative plan- 
ning for higher education. This commitment suggests 
the importance of a skillful planning task which can 
make a great difference in the future of Texas higher 
education in terms of meeting total needs and utiliz- 
ing total resources. 

Basic to any framework for planning are two 
terms, often misunderstood, embodying principles 
which must be paramount in structural craftsman- 
ship. They are autonomy (or independence) of institu- 
tional operation and the freedom of the academic en- 
terprise. Last year at a Southern Regional Education 
Board Legislative Work Conference, in a presentation 
on “The State Planning and Coordinating Agency for 
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Higher Education,” this concern was expressed as 
follows: 

It is undoubtedly irritating for politicians and the public 
to be told over and over that higher education is a quali- 
tatively different kind of operation from other state ac- 
tivities, but it just happens to be so. With roots that go 
back for hundreds of years, with a delicate inner operat- 
ing rationale that differs markedly from that of govern- 
ment or industry, the university is literally a “golden 
goose” which can easily be killed by improper treatment. 
The state has every right to assure itself that the institu- 
tions within its jurisdiction are operating in the broad 
public interest, but it must be very careful, in interpret- 
ing that interest, to recognize the special needs of uni- 
versities and colleges for freedom. It has been said that 
no one who does not love a university should be allowed 
to tamper with it. Let us hope that the coordinating and 
planning agencies, which have such vital roles to play, 
will always be noted both for their respect for the public- 
interest and for their love of the institutions of higher 
education. 

The entire educational establishment and individ- 
ual institutions need a kind of independence and free- 
dom to pursue different approaches, programs, and 
ideas to achieve educational quality, to seek new 
knowledge and truth, and to assure the free play of 
ideas in the dialogue of the academic community. 
This is essential in a society of free men. 

The Liaison Committee believes that the Coordi- 
nating Board should be deeply aware of these princi- 
ples as it plans for the governance of the public col- 
leges and universities. They must be allowed as much 
institutional responsibility and autonomy as possible- 
within the overall, broad master planning process. 
We would claim for all colleges and universities the 
right to be quality, self-disciplined academic commu- 
nities in a climate of understanding and freedom. On 
the other hand, the institutions must demonstrate the 
integrity and responsibility such freedom demands. 
Allowing such freedom places responsibilities and ob- 
ligations not only upon the Coordinating Board and 
its staff but upon each college and university. If such 
a climate of confidence can be established in the total 
higher education enterprise — in both government 
and independent institutions, it can indeed serve all 
Texas in meeting future needs. We commend the 
Board and its staff for the leadership they have pro- 
vided in this area by the adoption of policies con- 
cerning “Academic Freedom, Tenure, and Responsi- 
bility.” 

As the Liaison Committee has studied both the 
Texas situation and structure and those of other 
states, along with some of the special problems in- 
volving the independent colleges and universities in 
the master planning process, we see the need for addi- 



tional understanding and relationships. We recom- 
mend three specific structural additions. 

First, there is need for a focal point for coordinated 
planning and program and policy development at the 
executive, staff, and institutional level such as would 
be provided by the Coordinating Council we propose 
below. Before we set forth the basic idea, let us look 
at the present situation. 

There are at least three councils or advisory com- 
mittees representing segments of the total Texas high- 
er education enterprise. Composed of college presi- 
dents, they consult with and advise the staff of the 
Coordinating Board in unilateral relationships. There 
is never an opportunity for working through the 
broader issues together. Admittedly, many of the is- 
sues are the kind that affect only one segment of the 
system; but more and more, a policy or program con- 
cerning the junior colleges, for instance, may have a 
backlash effect on the independent senior colleges 
when no one realized or intended that there w f ould 
be such consequences. Another illustration is provided 
by the effect of salary increases in the government 
colleges upon the independent colleges in terms of 
their competition for faculty members. In planning, 
it is most important for everyone concerned to be 
able to work on the data and help develop a coordi- 
nated attack on the problem under consideration. 

The Coordinating Council we propose could be 
constituted of representatives appointed by each of 
the segments of the system. It would take some time 
for members of the council to feel comfortable delib- 
erating together and to find proper working relation- 
ships, but this is precisely the point — there should be 
a table where all segments can participate, work 
through the problems together, and plan from a state- 
wide view. 

The Liaison Committee is not trying to be too pre- 
scriptive in defining the role, procedures, or details of 
membership of the Coordinating Council, but we are 
quite sure about the need for an appropriate focal 
point for planning and exchange of information and 
for a table around which all the concerned parties can 
gather and go to work for the best interests of higher 
education in Texas. The Liaison Committee stands 
ready to assist in the proper design of these working 
relationships. 

Second , the Committee finds a complete void in 
any real leadership, data collection, or planning for 
the independent colleges and universities themselves. 
We recommend that the Independent Colleges and 
Universities of Texas, Incorporated (ICUT. Inc.) be 
the legal and official agency through which the Coor- 
dinating Board operates in working with the inde- 
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pendent sector of higher education. 

We believe that ICUT, Inc., is the best vehicle 
available for this purpose because it is already in ex- 
istence and already involved as the fiscal agent for 
this study. Also, its membership includes all the inde- 
pendent accredited junior and senior colleges in the 
state as well as some of the unaccredited colleges, 
which hold affiliate memberships for communications 
purposes. 

ICUT, Inc., has voted unanimously, in a called 
meeting, to serve as official representative and spokes- 
man for accredited independent higher education in 
Texas if requested to do so. Its stated purpose makes 
it ideally suited to serve in this capacity: 

It shall be the purpose of this organization to promote 
and advance the interests of the Texas system of higher 
education, including both public-supported and inde- 
pendent colleges and universities, with special concern 
for the dual nature of the system, its quality, freedom 
and responsibility to serve the educational and cultural 
needs of the state, nation and world. 

It shall further be the purpose of this organization to 
speak for the member independent colleges and univer- 
sities as they serve and promote the purposes of the total 
Texas higher education system and accept responsibility 
for their share of the educational function. 

It shall further be the purpose of this organization to as- 
sist in cooperative endeavors with state supported insti- 
tutions and agencies in performing the educational tasks 
and meeting the educational needs of Texas. 

It shall further be the purpose of this organization to 
represent the interests and to protect and promote the 
general welfare of the non-profit, tax-exempt independ- 
ent colleges and universities located in the State of 
Texas. 

Special understanding and procedures may be re- 
quired concerning the representative or representa- 
tives of ICUT, Inc., serving on the Coordinating 
Council. Adequate staff services, reporting, and data 
collection will be required. Contracts for special proj- 
ects, research, and reporting are possibilities. The Ex- 
ecutive Board and the full membership of ICUT, Inc., 
have agreed to this general approach. The Liaison 
Committee also stands ready to work with the Board 
on any necessary next steps and operating details. It 
is our further recommendation that when ICUT, Inc., 
has been fully accepted in this role and is performing 
the functions described here, the Liaison Committee 
on Texas Private Colleges and Universities be abol- 
ished and that ICUT, Inc., serve the purposes for 
which the Committee was appointed. 

We believe it is essential that the independent col- 
leges and universities have a new, vigorous, aggres- 
sive leadership, first within their own ranks in facing 
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their present and future problems together and, sec- 
ond, with the public in general and with the govern- 
ment sector and agencies to promote a favorable cli- 
mate in which the private institutions can fulfill their 
responsibilities and opportunities in higher education 
— and, indeed, survive. In all fairness, and because of 
the administrative considerations involved, we are 
cognizant of the necessity for initiative, planning, and 
contracting craftsmanship to be developed by the 
private sector. 

Third , the Liaison Committee finds that the great- 
est problems and the greatest potential for creative 
and effective cooperation and contracts for utilization 
of independent and government resources are at the 
local level in the metropolitan areas, and we recom- 
mend that federations of independent colleges and 
universities and like groupings of government col- 
leges and universities be organized to cooperate and 
contract for programs and services through a compact 
type of working arrangement, sharing responsibility 
in meeting the higher education needs of various met- 
ropolitan areas more fully and efficiently. 

As this study has progressed, it has become increas- 
ingly clear that different areas of Texas have very 
different higher education problems and resources. 
No one grand program or design is likely to be very 
effective or acceptable to all the local and institutional 
self-interests which would be affected. Indeed, the 
process of marshaling the local higher education in- 
stitutions into really effective federations and com- 
pacts will be exceedingly difficult because of long tra- 
ditions of institutional and faculty sovereignty. Yet 
the face-to-face relationships which would be in- 
volved in working together at the local level could 
be one of the most unusual and productive of all the 
suggestions in this report. 

There is much talk in higher education about coop- 
eration and consortia but very little more than some 
superficial activity. The time has come to really ana- 
lyze the data and realize that in Texas, at least, all 
the independent institutions are more local (in terms 
of enrollment from the county of location) than had 
been thought. The time has come to recognize that 
higher education is a very large task which will re- 
quire all the resources available — and that the state 
cannot afford to misuse them. 

It is obvious that special regional problems and 
possibilities must be approached differently in the 
different regions, but overall state leadership will be 
required to help make effective the kind of local co- 
operation and planning that will be necessary. It may 
be desirable for the Coordinating Board to require 
that certain plans be reviewed locally and to have a 
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federation or compact organization perform for high- 
er education something similar to what local councils 
of governments are doing in local areas in the coordi- 
nation of project planning by the many governmental 
jurisdictions involved. 

In summary, the Liaison Committee begins with 
its conviction that master planning is a continuous 
process which must involve both the independent and 
government sectors of higher education. It under- 
stands the Coordinating Board’s role to be one of serv- 
ing all the people of the state in providing under- 
standing, vision, and planning leadership for meeting 
the total higher education needs of Texas. It believes 
there is a need for some restructuring of the organi- 



zation of higher education in Texas and a need for the 
independent sector to accept, organize, and staff its 
leadership role in this revised organizational pattern 
and in the master planning process. It must be in- 
volved and yet maintain its independence if it is to 
serve its function in the Texas system. 

Chart IV reflects the structural relationships de 
scribed, including the recommended Coordinating 
Council, the official use of the Independent Colleges 
and Universities of Texas, Inc., as official representa- 
tive of and spokesman for the independent colleges 
and universities, and the local federations and com- 
pacts. 



CHART IV 

RECOMMENDED ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE FOR TEXAS HIGHER EDUCATION 
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INDEPENDENT SECTOR TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 
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CHAPTER IV 



If the assumption is made that the independent col- 
leges and universities are to continue as a vital and 
important part of the dual system in Texas, it is im- 
perative that all those who deal with higher education 
in this state have an understanding of the trends, 
problems, and conditions of private higher education 
— those which exist now and those which are project- 
ed for the future. 

Nor is it enough to look only at the situation within 
the state. In trying to relate Texas higher education 
enrollments to manpower, research, and public serv- 
ice requirements and make plans to meet future 
needs, there must be awareness of a broader national 
view and concern. One of the best statements of this 
view was made by Alan Pifer. president of the Carne- 
gie Foundation, in a recent speech to the Association 
of American Colleges: 

Looking into the future, ... the pressures on the United 
States for at least the balance of this century are going 
to be so great, and our colleges and universities so abso- 
lutely central to society’s well-being, in ways that dwarf 
anything we have yet seen, that we can no longer affoid 
the luxury of an unplanned, wasteful, chaotic approach 
to higher education. . . . 

Indeed, the pressures have already become so great, 
in certain areas such as research and manpower needs 
and in requirements for expanded facilities, that the 
federal government has entered the picture with pro- 
grams of categorical aid. The Association of American 
Universities has recently proposed that there be pro- 
vided, in addition to the categorical aid programs, 
general, across-the-board federal support for all col- 
leges. public and p-ivate. which meet nationally 
agreed-upon qualitative standards. Such assistance is 
necessary, AAU officials contend, to enable the insti- 
tutions of higher education to accommodate increas- 
ing enrollments and meet rising costs without serious 
deterioration in quality of programs. 

Federal programs in aid of higher education are 
already very important to private colleges and univer- 
sities. Such programs have aided greatly in the con- 
struction of buildings and in the improvement of 
certain program areas, particularly the sciences. Fed- 
eral programs have not been universally looked upon 



with favor or. in some cases, even utilized, but the role 
of higher education in implementing national policies 
and helping to attain national goals is accepted by a 
great many people and is a part of the total higher 
education picture which cannot he ignored. 

In any kind of planning, therefore, federal pro- 
grams and objectives must be taken into account. A 
further question needs to be raised about the effect of 
federal programs on the necessity and desirability of 
state programs — and vice versa. 

The overall national view also indicates that there 
are public policy issues which are social in nature and 
that there are certain goals of society which may or 
may not be achieved through the way the country s 
educational system is operated. 

It is against this background that we attempt to 
present in this chapter, for planning consideration 
purposes, some analyses of the following topics. 

1) Current assets and capabilities of the private 
sector of higher education in Texas. 

2) Enrollment trends and projections as they re- 
late to the independent sector. 

3) The effect of tuition rates on decisions about 
college and on future enrollments. 

4) Financial problems and fiscal implications of 
present enrollment trends. 

5) Faculty salaries and competition for faculty. 

6) Some specific problems and approaches related 
to special graduate and professional education. 

7) Some of the higher education needs of Texas 
viewed from a regional standpoint. 

8) Special purpose and developing institutions. 

Current Assets and Capacities of the Private Sector 

If the private sector of higher education is accepted 
as a full partner and participant and is structured into 
the total state system, what resources and assets does 
it bring to the planning table to help meet Texas’ 
needs for higher education? 

For purposes of this study, the independent sector 
consists of 50 institutions which participated in the 
project and provided data and projections for it. A 
conservative summary profile of the private sector as 
it now exists is shown in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 

PROFILE— TEXAS INDEPENDENT SECTOR OF HIGHER EDUCATION— 1967-68 



STUDENTS 



INSTITUTIONS 



LOCATION 



FACULTY 

BUDGET 

PLANT 

ENDOWMENT 
TOTAL ASSETS 



9,500 Graduate and Professional 

22.000 Juniors and Seniors 

38.000 Freshmen and Sophomores 

(with 10,295 of these in private junior colleges) 
69,500* TOTAL 

12.500 Unused Educational and Plant Capacity 

4 Major Universities 

3 Developing Universities 

6 Colleges with First-Level Graduate Programs 

15 Accredited Undergraduate Colleges 

4 Unaccredited Undergraduate Colleges 

1 Free standing Education and Research Facility 

1 Unaccredited Free-standing Professional School 

8 Accredited Junior Colleges 
8 Unaccredited Junior Colleges 
50 TOTAL 

32 of the independent institutions are located 
in the 47-county “triangle” expected to 
contain 61.51% of the state's college-age 
population in 1985 

4.500 

$ 185 Million 
$ 622 Million 
$ 300 Million 

IN EXCESS OF A BILLION DOLLARS 

*Enrollments in five unaccredited junior colleges which did not 
participate in the study brings this figure to well over 70,000. 



The participating institutions, by classifications, 
are as follows: 

Major Universities: 

Baylor University, Waco 
Rice University, Houston 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 

Developing Universities: 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 
Trinity University, San Antonio 
University of Dallas, Irving 

Colleges With First-Level Graduate Work: 

Abilene Christian College, Abilene 
Austin College, Sherman 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood*"’ 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio 

5 Howard Payne College plans to phase out its graduate pro- 
gram over the next five years. 



Accredited 0 Undergraduate Colleges: 

Bishop College, Dallas 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall 

Huston-Tillotson College, Austin 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton 

McMurry College, Abilene 

Sacred Heart Dominican College, Houston 

St. Edward’s University-Maryhill College, Austin 

Southwestern University, Georgetown 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 

The University of St. Thomas, Houston 

University of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview 

Wiley College, Marshall 

Accreditation by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools is the criterion used here. 
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Unaccredited Undergraduate Colleges: 

Houston Baptist College, Houston 
LeTourneau College, Longview 
Paul Quinn College, Waco 
Texas College, Tyler 

Free-standing Education and Research Facility: 

Southwest Center for Advanced Studies, Dallas 

Provisionally Approved 1 Free-standing 

Professional School: 

South Texas College of Law, Houston 

Accredited Junior Colleges: 

Allen Academy, Bryan 
Concordia College, Austin 
Dallas Baptist College, Dallas 
Lon Morris College, Jacksonville 
Lubbock Christian College, Lubbock 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville 
South Texas Junior College, Houston 
Southwestern Union College, Keene 

Unaccredited Junior Colleges : 8 
Annunciation College, Victoria 
Christian College of the Southwest, Dallas 
Christopher College of Corpus Christi, Corpus Christi^ 
Fort Worth Christian College, Fort Worth 
Mary Allen Junior College, Crockett 
Southern Bible College, Houston 

Southwestern Assemblies of God College, Waxahachie 
Southwestern Christian College, Terrell 

Generally speaking, the private colleges and uni- 
versities are well located in relation to the concentra- 
tion of college-age population in the state, both at 
present and as projected for the future. To show the 
expected distribution, the Coordinating Board has pre- 
pared a map delineating a rough triangular area in- 
cluding 47 counties which are expected to contain 
61.51 percent of the state’s college-age population in 
1985. Thirty- two of the 50 independent institutions 
of higher education are located within the triangle, as 
shown by Map A. Twenty of the 28 accredited private 
senior colleges are within this population area. Twen- 
ty-four of the independent institutions are located in 
the eight counties which, collectively, are expected to 

7 Being on the approved list of the American Bar Association 
is tantamount to accreditation for law schools. 

8 Several other unaccredited junior colleges known to be in 
operation did not participate in the study. Among them are 
Butler College, Tyler; Jacksonville College, Jacksonville; North- 
wood Institute, Dallas; Westminster College, Tehuacana; and 
Gulf Coast Bible College, Houston. The University of Plano, 
also an unaccredited private institution, did not take part in this 

O^The administration of Christopher College has announced 
that it will close August 31, 1968. 







contain 50 percent of the state’s population by 1985/° 
and 15 of these are accredited senior colleges and uni- 
versifies. 

For the 1967-68 scholastic year, the 50 institutions 
participating in the study had a total headcount 
enrollment of 69,567. Of that number, 60,213 were 
undergraduates and 9,354 were enrolled at the gradu- 
ate and professional level. 

The seven universities in the first two classifica- 
tions account for 48 percent of the total enrollment 
in the private sector and 79 percent of the graduate 
and professional enrollment. When the accredited 
senior colleges— both the undergraduate institutions 
and those offering first-level graduate work— are add- 
ed to the list, the 28 institutions account for 80 per- 
cent of the total enrollment and 93 percent 11 of the 
graduate and professional enrollment in the private 
sector this year. 

The full-time student equivalent enrollment in all 
independent sector institutions in 1967-68 was 
58,490, with 52,022 full-time equivalents at the un- 

10 The counties are Dallas, Tarrant, Harris, Bexar, El Paso, 
Nueces, Jefferson, and Travis. 

11 The other 7 percent of graduate and professional students 
are enrolled in South Texas College of Law, a free-standing 
professional school. 
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dergraduate level and 6.468 in the graduate and pro- 
fessional classification. 

A breakdown of private sector headcount enroll- 
ment by classification of institutions and by level for 
the last five years is shown in Table 5. Comparable 



information on a full-time student equivalent basis is 
shown by Table 6. 

The independent institutions were asked to provide 
for use in this study not only current headcount and 
full-time equivalent enrollments but an estimate of 



Table 5 

HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENT, INDEPENDENT TEXAS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
BY LEVEL, FIVE-YEAR PERIOD, 1963-64 — 1967-68 



Classification of Institution 
and Level 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Accredited Universities and Senior Colleges 
First Year 


ft 

14,694 


15,019 


16,758 


16,241 


15,256 


Second Year 


9,447 


9,735 


10,373 


11,802 


11,433 


Third Year 


8,098 


8,282 


8,726 


9,532 


10,480 


Fourth Year 


7,423 


7,921 


8,321 


8,698 


9,008 


Fifth Year 


237 


205 


380 


293 


287 


Special 


2,096 


2,375 


2,286 


2,022 


1,535 


Total Undergraduate 


41,995 


43,537 


46,844 


48,588 


47,999 


First-level Graduate 


3,619 


3,927 


4,394 


4,768 


5,261 


Advanced Graduate 


698 


793 


862 


1,105 


1,140 


Post-Doctoral 


111 


186 


218 


255 


233 


Special Professional 


1,511 


1,548 


1,615 


1,682 


2,152 


Total Graduate & Professional 


5,939 


6,454 


7,089 


7,810 


8,786 


Totals, Accredited Universities 


and Senior Colleges 


47,934 


49,991 


53,933 


56,398 


56,785 


Unaccredited Senior Colleges: 


First Year 


603 


929 


953 


1,071 


974 


Second Year 


263 


412 


498 


630 


648 


Third Year 


236 


253 


389 


441 


470 


Fourth Year 


216 


243 


238 


401 


448 


Special 


3 


3 


5 


8 


3 


Total Undergraduate 


1,321 


1,840 


1,983 


2,551 


2,543 


Special Professional** 


364 


422 


542 


638 


568 


Totals, Unaccredited 


Senior Colleges 


1,685 


2,262 


2,525 


3,189 


3,111 


Accredited Junior Colleges: 


First Year 


2,274 


3,135 


4,845 


4,727 


5,432 


Second Year 


1,210 


1,621 


1,784 


2,010 


2,431 


Special 










43 


Total, Accredited 


Junior Colleges 


3,484 


4,756 


6,629 


6,737 


7,906 


Unaccredited Junior Colleges: 


First Year 


612 


705 


973 


1,085 


1,058 


Second Year 


252 


300 


352 


409 


508 


Special and Other*** 


102 


119 


125 


138 


199 


Total, Unaccredited 


Junior Colleges 


966 


1,124 


1,450 


1,632 


1,765 


GRAND TOTALS 


54,069 


58,133 


64,537 


67,956 


69,567 



’'includes major and developing universities, colleges wnn ursi-ievei erduudie wum, auu unucign 
** Enrollment in South Texas College of Law, provisionally approved by American Bar Association. 
***lncludes upper division Bible students. 
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the number of additional full-time student equi\ clients 
they could have accommodated in 1967—68. assuming 
maximum utilization of physical plant and other edu- 
cational facilities. The replies were tabulated and con- 
verted to headcount figures by using the current ratio 



between full-time equivalent and headcount enroll- 
ments to produce a total of about 12,500 unused spaces 
in private sector institutions in 1967-68. 

It should be emphasized that in order for the pri- 
vate colleges and universities to have accommodated 



Table 6 

FULL-TIME STUDENT EQUIVALENT ENROLLMENT, INDEPENDENT TEXAS COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 

BY LEVEL, FIVE-YEAR PERIOD, 1963-64 — 1967-68 



Classification of Institution 
and Level 



1963-64 



1964-65 



Accredited Universities and Senior Colleges. 
First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 
Fifth Year 
Special 

Total Undergraduate 
First-Level Graduate 
Advanced Graduate 
Post-Doctoral 
Special Professional 

Total Graduate & Professional 
Totals, Accredited Universities 
and Senior Colleges 
Unaccredited Senior Colleges: 

First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 
Special 

Total Undergraduate 
Special Professional** 

Totals, Unaccredited 
Senior Colleges 
Accredited Junior Colleges: 

First Year 
Second Year 
Special 

Total, Accredited 
Junior Colleges 
Unaccredited Junior Colleges: 

First Year 
Second Year 
Special and Other*** 

Total, Unaccredited 
Junior Colleges 
GRAND TOTALS 



12,878 

8,465 

7,179 

6,419 

119 

358 



35,418 

1,595 

649 

41 

1,963 



4,248 

39,666 

520 

226 

240 

220 

1 



1,207 

55 



1,262 

1,499 

840 



2,339 

442 

286 

35 



763 



44,040 



13,182 

8,753 

7,492 

6,842 

103 

377 



36,749 

1,781 

766 

64 

2,096 



4,707 

41,456 

816 

311 

243 

228 

1 



1,599 

98 



1,697 

2,352 

963 



3,315 

448 

283 

11 



742 



47,210 



1965-66 



15,041 

9,220 

7,911 

7,300 

160 

343 



39,975 

2,035 

785 

88 

2,212 



5,120 

45,095 

813 

470 

388 

225 

4 



1,900 

125 



2,025 

3,598 

1,321 



4,919 

718 

363 

3 



1,084 



53,123 



1966-67 



14,745 

11,852 

8,622 

7,755 

135 

307 



43,416 

2,280 

889 

112 

2,379 



5,600 

49,016 

953 

578 

426 

389 

4 



2,350 

217 



2,567 

3,395 

1,813 

3 



5,211 

829 

467 

17 



1,313 



58,107 



♦Includes major and developing universities, colleges with first-level graduate work, and undergraduate colleges. 
♦♦Enrollment in South Texas College of Law, provisionally approved by American Bar Association. 

♦♦♦Includes upper division Bible students. 



1967-68 



14,032 

10,497 

9,517 

7,877 

133 

238 



42,294 

2,486 

1,001 

129 

2,633 



6,249 

48,543 

940 

566 

451 

433 

2 

2,392 

219 



2,611 

3,990 

1,871 

47 



5,908 

865 

546 

17 



1,428 

58,490 
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these additional students, it would have been neces- 
sary to place them selectively. For instance, many of 
the institutions specified that additional places were 
available only in certain programs or courses, or that 
the students would have to be commuters because 
all available campus housing was filled. Nevertheless, 
it is inescapable that this additional capacity in the 
private institutions constitutes a significant and im- 
mediately available resource for helping to meet the 
state’s growing higher education needs. 

Enrollment Trends and Projections 

An analysis of the various factors in the private 
college profile gives several indications that the pri- 
vate sector is beginning to have difficulty in two major 
endeavors — securing enough students to sustain its 
present proportion of the total Texas enrollment in 
higher education and finding enough financial re- 
sources to meet its current expenses and provide for 
its projected expansion. Although these two problems 
are closely related, as will be discussed later, only the 



student problem will be analyzed here. 

Despite the fact that the independent institutions 
are well located in relation to population concentra- 
tions and metropolitan areas of the state, the propor- 
tion of all Texas college students attending the private 
colleges and universities has declined rather dra- 
matically. Enrollment in these institutions as a per- 
centage of total higher education enrollment in Texas 
declined from 32.08 percent in 1960 to 20.20 percent 
in 1967, as the statistics prepared by the Coordinating 
Board show in Table 7. 

It should be pointed out that the rather sharp per- 
centage decrease in private sector enrollment from 
1962 to 1964 can be attributed primarily to the fact 
that the University of Houston, previously in the 
private sector, became a fully state-supported four- 
year institution in September, 1963. Nevertheless, the 
private sector share of total enrollments has dropped 
from one-third to one-fifth since 1960. To avoid the 
distortion of statistics which would occur if the Uni- 
versity of Houston situation were taken into account. 



Table 7 

HISTORICAL ENROLLMENT PATTERNS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1960-1967 



Category 


I960 


1962 


1964 


1966 


1967 


Public (All) 
Private (All) 


67.92 

32.08 


69.44 

30.56 


75.95 

24.05 


78.59 

21.41 


79.80 

20.20 




the decline in ratio of enrollment in the private sec- 
tor was figured on the base period from 1964 to 1967. 
which produced an average decline of 1.28 percent a 
year. If this rate of decline were to continue through 
1975, the results would be those shown in Chart V. 

Even though private sector enrollment as a percent- 
age of total enrollment in Texas higher education has 
declined during this time, total numerical enrollment 
in the private sector increased about 30 percent over 
the five-year period of the study. The rate of increase 
has dropped rather dramatically in the last two years, 
however, as shown by these year-to-year growth 
rates: 



1963- 64 - 1964-65 7 percent 

1964- 65 - 1965-66 12 percent 

1965- 66 - 1966-67 5 percent 

1966- 67 - 1967-68 3 percent 

Perhaps of even greater long-range significance 

than the decrease in percentage of total enrollment is 
the numerical decline in private sector first-year, or 



freshman, enrollment over the last two years, For the 
accredited independent senior colleges and universi- 
ties. first-year enrollments have been the following: 

1965- 66 16.758 

1966- 67 1 6-241 

1967- 68 15,256 

Thus the number of first-year students in the ac- 
credited independent senior colleges and universities 
has declined 9 percent since 1965-66 — an average of 
4.5 percent a year. If this trend continues, the results 
will be those shown by Chart VI. hirst-year students 
in the accredited independent senior institutions 
would number slightly more than 13.000 by 1970. 
10.555 in 1975, about 8.300 in 1980, and 6.660 by 
1985. 

For 1967-68. the first-year enrollment in the inde- 
pendent sector of Texas higher education amounted 
to only 18.80 percent of total first-year enrollments 
in all higher education in the state. If this percentage 
were to remain constant for the next three years, en- 



CHART V 

INDEPENDENT SENIOR COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ENROLLMENT 
AS A PERCENT OF THE TOTAL STUDENT ENROLLMENT" 
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CHART VI 

FIRST-YEAR ENROLLMENTS AND PROJECTED ENROLLMENT TREND IN TEXAS ACCREDITED 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 




rollment in the private sector would be well below 
the present figure and very significantly below the 
capacity of the independent institutions. Assuming 
the continuation of this rate of decline, only 15.10 
percent of total enrollment in Texas senior colleges 
and universities would be in the independent sector 
in 1970, and the percentage would shrink to 6.60 per- 
cent by 1975. The clear implication of first-year en- 
rollment trends is that the 20 percent holding point 
for private sector colleges and universities may not 
be valid if current conditions continue. 

A number of factors undoubtedly contribute to the 
decrease in first-year enrollments in private sector 
institutions. One of these is unquestionably the open- 
ing of more and more community junior colleges. 
The Dallas-Fort Worth area provides an excellent op- 



portunity to study the effect of new community col- 
leges upon enrollments in area public and private 
institutions. In September. 1966, the first unit of the 
Dallas County Junior College— El Centro — opened 
with an enrollment of 4,028. This is a downtown 
branch. That fall the following changes occurred in 
the first-year enrollments of the various existing insti- 
tutions in the area: 

Southern Methodist University— 3 percent increase 
Dallas College (SMU’s downtown branch) en- 
rollment dropped, however — 19 percent de- 
crease during the last two years 
Bishop College — 17 percent decrease 
The University of Texas at Arlington — 10 percent 
decrease 

North Texas State University— 4 percent decrease 
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Texas Woman’s University — held steady 

Dallas Baptist College (junior college)— 22 percent 
decrease 

Christian College of the Southwest (junior college) 
— 1 1 percent increase 

Although the picture is not decisively clear for the 
year under consideration, there are enough indica- 
tions to demonstrate that the opening of El Centro 
College did seriously affect the pattern of enrollments 
in the various Dallas-Fort Worth area institutions of 
higher learning. 

The first campus of the Tarrant County Junior Col- 
lege opened in a suburban location in September, 
1967. Its initial enrollment of 4.211 was considerably 
higher than had been projected, and the availability 
of such low-priced education had a much more drastic 
effect on freshman enrollments at independent insti- 
tutions of higher education in Fort Worth than had 
been the case in the Dallas situation. The following 
are the changes which occurred in the first-year en- 
rollments of the various area schools: 

Texas Christian University— 29 percent decrease 

Texas Wesleyan College — 43 percent decrease 

Fort Worth Christian College (junior college)— 27 
percent decrease 

The University of Texas at Arlington — 13 percent 
decrease 

North Texas State University— 10 percent decrease 

It cannot be assumed, of course, that all the fresh- 
man enrollment decreases cited are attributable to the 
opening of the new junior colleges. The following 
factors should also be taken into account: 

1) There was a drop in the birth rate during the 
years which produced the freshman classes of 
1966 and 1967, and lower birth rates are likely 
to continue to affect enrollments. The 1967 
birth rate — 17 per 1,000 — was lower than the 
rates of the Depression years in the 1930’s. 

2) Tuition for First-time enrollees at Texas Chris- 
tian University increased 33 percent from the 
1966 Figure in the fall of 1967— from $744 to 
$988 annually. 

3) Tuition at Fort Worth Christian College also 
increased— from $664 to $760 annually, or 14 
percent. 

All things considered, the evidence is strong, par- 
ticularly in the case of Tarrant County Junior Col- 
lege, that the institutions attracted, in addition to stu- 
dents who would not otherwise have enrolled in any 
institution of higher education, a number who prob- 
ably would have enrolled in the private colleges and 
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universities or the four-year public institutions in the 
area. 

The independent sector accommodates a somewhat 
larger share of the graduate and professional enroll- 
ment than it does of total enrollment. For 1967—68, 
private colleges and universities had 26 percent of the 
total graduate and professional students enrolled in 
the state, as compared with 20.20 percent of all en- 
rollment. 

During the five-year period of the study, graduate 
and professional enrollments in the independent sec- 
tor have increased steadily at an average rate of about 
12 percent a year. If this trend were to continue, the 
independent sector would have a graduate and profes- 
sional enrollment in excess of 70,000 by 1985. For a 
number of reasons, among them the disproportionate- 
ly high costs of most graduate programs, enrollments 
at this level are not expected to continue growing at 
their present pace. “Prudent headcount” projections 
supplied by the institutions indicate that they expect 
enrollments at the graduate and professional level to 
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grow quite slowly, with a total of 14.825 in this cate- 
gory in 1985 — a 58 percent increase over the present 
figure. Graduate and professional enrollments, with 
projections on the basis of the current growth rate of 
12 percent a year and on the basis of “prudent head- 
count” estimates supplied by the institutions them- 
selves, are shown by Chart VII. 

If the “prudent headcount” projections are related 
to the Coordinating Board’s projections of total gradu- 
ate and professional enrollment, the indication is that 
the private sector will accommodate a steadily declin- 
ing percentage, although there will be a gradual nu- 
merical increase. On such a basis, the independent 
sector will have only 1 3 per cent of the total graduate 
and professional enrollment, or about one-half its 
present proportion, in 1985. 

With this background, consideration will now be 
given to enrollment projections for the total Texas 
higher education system and the relationships be- 
tween these and projections for the independent sec- 
tor. 



Enrollment projections cannot be regarded as 
“firm.” but they are a necessary basis for effective 
planning. The Coordinating Board, Texas College and 
University System, in its enrollment projections for 
Texas post-high school education, has predicted a me- 
dian increase of .9 percent annually in the college-go- 
ing rate and applied it to projected college-age (18-24) 
population figures for each year. This produces an es- 
timated total of 824.900 students enrolled in all Texas 
colleges and universities in 1985. 

The assumption of a .9 percent annual increase in 
the college participation rate for persons in the col- 
lege-age bracket leads to a rapidly increasing total 
enrollment, especially if the population is also ex- 
panding as is expected to be the case in Texas. Indeed, 
if the Texas experience follows that of other states 
where an increase in the 18-24 age group participa- 
tion in high education is paralleled by an increase in 
participation by those over 24 years old, the projec- 
tions may well be on the conservative side as far as 
the total number attending some type of higher edu- 



CHART VII 

GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL ENROLLMENTS AND ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS IN 
TEXAS INDEPENDENT SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 
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CHART VIII 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS, TEXAS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, 1968-1985 
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cation institution is concerned. The whole area of 
adult education— including continuing education and 
job retraining — seems to have been little taken into 
account in most higher education enrollment projec- 
tions; yet it is generally accepted that such needs and 
demands will increase greatly during the next 10 or 
15 years. 

Some points of caution, however, should be noted 
in the use of the Coordinating Board’s enrollment 
projections. 

First, as Chart VIII shows, the large increase in 
numbers will not occur in the senior colleges and uni- 
versities. especially in their undergraduate enroll- 
ments. There will be some growth in graduate and 
professional enrollments, but the large increases in 
numbers are, in a sense, deceiving in terms of their 
implications for the senior institutions. Competition 
for students and overbuilding of physical plants are 
possibilities in the near future if the individual inde- 
pendent institutions allow themselves to be misled by 
the large overall enrollment increases shown by the 
projections. 

Second, the very large increase in junior college 



enrollment projections depends to a great extent on 
whether or not new junior colleges are built. There 
is strong evidence in recent experience that the es- 
tablishment of new junior colleges increases immedi- 
ately and substantially the going-to-college rate in the 
local area, as well as some change in patterns of 
choices of the institutions which students attend. 

Third, it is not clear from the experiences of Cali- 
fornia and other states with extensive junior college 
systems — and from preliminary evidence in Texas 
that large numbers of junior college graduates will go 
on to graduate from public senior colleges— and cer- 
tainly not from private colleges and universities. On 
the other hand, expanding participation in the lower 
division inevitably brings with it some numerical in- 
crease in the upper division and graduate programs, 
even if attrition rates are high. Unit costs for upper 
division education, and especially that at the graduate 
level, are much greater than for junior colleges, and 
this factor, too, must be taken into account. 

For these reasons it seems desirable to consider the 
bases of projections for the state not only from techni- 
cal and demographic points of view but from the 
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standpoint of public policy goals and financial capa- 
bility, as was done in Chapter II. 

Projections may be regarded either as targets which 
must be responded to or as the results of decisions as 
to what should be done. They are the consequences of 
policy decisions translated into enrollment terms. Pro- 
jections. if made on the bases of budgets and programs 
of institutional expansion, tend to be self-fulfilling. 

The independent institutions were asked to project 
their future enrollments on several different premises. 
They were first asked to supply full-time student 
equivalent projections for capacity in terms of opti- 
mum utilization of physical plant and other existing 
educational facilities. Besides the additional capacity 
estimates for the current year, discussed previously 
in this chapter, projections were requested for 1970. 
1975. 1980, and 1985. Converted to headcount on the 
basis of current enrollment ratios, the total figure for 
1985 is approximately 138.000. Eliminating junior 
college capacity projections from the total produces a 
figure of about 124.000 for the independent senior- 
colleges and universities. 

Relating these figures to total enrollment projec- 
tions prepared by the Coordinating Board, the Liaison 
Committee made a preliminary judgment that the 
private sector of higher education in Texas couid edu- 
cate a minimum of 20 percent of total higher educa- 
tion enrollment at least through 1980 and that, with 
increased state understanding, utilization, and assur- 
ance of a continuing and relatively modest level of 
financial support, it could be counted upon to educate 



up to 25 percent of the total projected enrollment 
through 1985. 

The Coordinating Board, in further refining its pro- 
jections. interpreted this to mean 20 percent of senior 
college enrollments and assigned to the independent 
senior institutions 100.000 of the o00,900 students 
predicted to be enrolled in four-year institutions of 
higher education in 1985. Ascribing some modest 
gains to the private junior colleges, the Coordinating 
Board has predicted they will have a total enrollment 
of 18,400 by 1985. Table 8 shows Coordinating Board 
enrollment projections in terms of the types of insti- 
tutions expected to accommodate them between now 
and 1985. 

In absolute numbers, this would mean an enroll- 
ment increase of almost 42,000. or 72 percent, in the 
independent senior colleges by 1985. Total projected 
enrollment growth for the private junior colleges 
would mean about 8.400 additional students for these 
institutions — an increase of more than 80 percent. 

To help verify and validate the full-time student 
equivalent enrollment projections ol the various in- 
stitutions and to identify changes or variations which 
might occur when factors other than capacity and 
full utilization were considered, each private college 
and university participating in the study was then 
asked to supply “prudent headcount” estimates for 
1968, 1970, 1975, 1980, and 1985. The projections 
supplied on this basis are summarized, by classifica- 
tions of institutions, in Table 9. The 1985 estimates 
totaled 135.623. of which 33,963 were accounted for 



Table 8 

ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS, TEXAS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1968-1985 



Year 


Juniot College Enrollments 
Public Private 


Senior College Enrollments 
Public Private 


Total 


1968 


87,600 


11,600 


211,700 


61,800 


372,700 


1969 


99,500 


12,000 


225,200 


63,100 


399,800 


1970 


112,800 


12,400 


241,000 


64,300 


430,500 


1971 


129,200 


12,800 


260,200 


65,500 


467,700 


1972 


143,300 


13,200 


269,900 


67,500 


493,900 


1973 


159,000 


13,600 


270,200 


69,800 


521,600 


1974 


176,000 


14,000 


288,900 


72,200 


551,100 


1975 


194,300 


14,400 


298,500 


74,700 


581,900 


1976 


213,900 


14,800 


308,400 


77,100 


614,200 


1977 


229,300 


15,200 


319,700 


79,900 


644,100 


1978 


239,800 


15,600 


330,500 


82,600 


668,500 


1979 


250,300 


16,000 


337,700 


84,400 


688,400 


1980 


259,800 


16,400 


345,300 


86,300 


707,800 


1985 


305,600 


18,400 


400,966 






SOURCE: "Enrollment Projections, Texas 
University System. 


Post-High School 


Education, 1968-1985," 


Coordinating Board, 


Texas College and 
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Table 9 

DDmcPTinMQ iNnFPFNDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF TEXAS. 1968-1985 


PKUUtNl MtaULUUM 1 nwJuv/MVMv. 


| 


1980 j 

Under- Grad & j 

grad. Pr°f Total j 

i 


1985 

Under- Grad & 
grad. Prof Total 


— 1968 

Classification under- Grad & 

of Institutions grad. Prof Total 


1970 

Under- Grad.& 

grad. Prof. Total 


1975 j 

Under- Grad & j 

grad. Prof Total J 


Major Universities 21.021 5.463 26.484 

Developing Universities ^.161 *-726 7.887 

Colleges With First-Level Graduate Work 8.898 1.251 10.149 

Arrrpriitprf Undergraduate Colleges 14.535 30 14.565 


22.221 5.467 27.688 

7.100 2.110 9.210 

9.456 1.431 10.887 

17.605 60 17.665 


24.162 6.148 30.310 1 

8.250 2.581 10.831 j 

11.110 1.732 12.842 

22,848 360 23.208 j 

— 


25.990 6.614 32.604 

9,400 3.060 12.460 

12.325 2.105 14.430 

26.543 54 5 2 7.088 


27.188 7.100 34.288 

10.100 3.410 13.510 

13.400 2.375 15.775 

30.622 725 31.347 


74.258 12.324 86.582 

5.490 — 5.490 

— 650 650 


81.310 13.610 94.920 

6.040 — 6040 

„ 700 700 


nCvlCUIlCU U*lUCi§iauuaiv ^ * 

Subtotals. Acer. Senior tnsts. 50.615 8.470 59.085 

Unaccredited Undergraduate Colleges 2,760 - 2.760 


56.382 9.068 65.450 

3.595 - 3.595 

— 600 600 


66.370 10.821 77.191 

4.680 — 4.680 

— 625 625 


Unaccredited Professional School — 3/3 

Subtotals. All Senior Colleges 53.37 5 9.045 62.420 

Accredited Junior Colleges 8 - 457 — 8 - 457 

. . , . ? 770 3 2.773 


59.977 9.668 69.645 

9.252 — 9.252 

4.523 5 4.528 


71.050 11.446 82.496 

10.945 — 10.945 

9.318 6 9.324 


79.748 12.974 92.722 

13.845 — 13.845 

12.573 110 12.683 


87.350 14.310 101.660 

16.670 — 16.670 

16.778 515 17.293 


Unaccredited Junior Colleges *- //u 

C kt » _ |iini/\r PnltAOAC 11 227 3 11.230 


13.775 5 13.780 


20.263 6 20.269 


26.418 110 26.528 


33.448 515 33.963 


Subtotals. Junior colleges 

GRAND TDTALS M - 602 9 ' 048 7 3 ' 650 


73.752 9.673 83.425 


91.313 11.452 102.765 


106.166 13.084 119.250 


120,798 14,825 135,623 



by the iunior colleges. The total of “prudent head- 
count” estimates for the independent senior colleges 
and universities was 101,660-just slightly more than 
the 100,000 students assigned to these institutions by 
the Coordinating Board projections. 

A third analysis of enrollment projections supplied 
fev the institutions was made by the Liaison Commit- 
tee, which, after it had gained considerable perspec- 
tive concerning the overall, statewide situation, ap- 
plied its collective best judgment to all the data sup- 
plied by each institution to take into account the fol- 
lowing three types of response the state might make 
toward the private sector of higher education. 

1) Unfavorable — This response could be either 
hostile or neutral— the latter, in effect, a non- 
response. Hostility assumes that public colleges 
will be established and/or expanded in locations 
which will offer significant competition (in- 
cluding possibly destructive competition) with 
the independent colleges in the same service 
areas. Neutrality is characterized by the ab- 
sence of any effective mechanisms for coopera- 
tive planning or for the regular introduction of 
independent college data and policy preferences 
into the deliberations of the Coordinating Board 
and/or the Legislature. 

2) Planning and Cooperation — This would mean 
that plans, problems, and competitive circum- 
stances of the independent institutions are reg- 
ularly and formally introduced into the appa- 
ratus for higher education planning in Texas. 
Such cooperative planning and inclusion in de- 
liberations about the state’s total higher educa- 

- tion system implies that unnecessary and poten- 
tially destructive competition will not be offered 
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Tablel ° inoc 

PROJECTED ENROLLMENTS IN INDEPENDENT SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1985, 
PROJECTED tlNKU vARjous puBuc p0UCY ALTERNAT | VES 




Major Universities: 

Baylor University 
Rice University 

Southern Methodist University 
Texas Christian University 

Totals 



19,000 



8,000 

5,500 

12,000 

9,000 

34,500 46,500 



Developing Universities: 

St. Mary's University 
Trinity University 
University of Dallas 

Totals 

Colleges With First-Level Graduate Work: 
Austin College 
Abilene Christian College 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Howard Payne College* 

Incarnate Word College 
Our Lady of the Lake College 

Totals 



4,500 

3,000 

3,000 

5^000 10,500 



14,000 



1.500 

4.000 

2.500 

1.000 

1,800 

1.500 

; 0,250-7,750 12.300 



17,000 



Undergraduate Colleges: 

Bishop College 

Christian College of the Southwest** 
Dallas Baptist College** 

East Texas Baptist College 
Fort Worth Christian College** 

Houston Baptist College# 
Huston-Tillotson College 
Jarvis Christian College 
LeTourneau College# 

Lubbock Christian College** 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
McMurry College 
Paul Quinn College# 

Sacred Heart Dominican College 
St. Edward’s University-Maryhill College 
Southwestern University 
Southwestern Assemblies of God College 
Texas College# 

Texas Lutheran College 
Texas Wesleyan College 
University of St. Thomas 
University of Corpus Christi 
Wayland Baptist College 
Wiley College 
Totals 



3.000 

2.000 

3.000 

1.000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

750 

1,500 

1,200 

1,000 

1,500 

750 

1,000 

1.500 

1,000 

2,000 

750 

1,000 

2.500 

1,200 

1,000 

750 

1,000 

8,250-12,250 33,400 



49,000 
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without consideration of the consequences and 
that there will be utilization of present re- 
sources and capacities. Such cooperation implies 
that both the public and private sectors will 
share resource data, have necessary programs 
of student aid, as well as cooperative programs 
and facilities arrangements, and will assist one 
another in serving the needs of Texas. 

3) Active Support — This response means that the 
private sector will be actively included in plan- 
ning and deliberations concerning the total 
higher education system in Texas. Further, it 
assumes that the state will be prepared to assist 
the student in having a free choice about col- 
lege attendance. This response also means that 
the state will aid the private sector financially 
if it is determined that in this way certain high- 
er education needs can be met more effectively, 
that existing resources may be better utilized 
and exploited, or that greater economies can be 
achieved than if the same funds w re expended 
in the public sector of higher education. Such a 
response further assumes that the state will 
work actively to continue the existence of the 
private sector so that diversity and freedom of 
choice will continue to exist for the students of 
Texas. 

Table 10 shows the results of this analysis by the 
Liaison Committee. 

Under an unfavorable climate those schools surviv- 
ing would be able to accommodate from 7 to 9 percent 
of total Texas senior college enrollments by 1985 
from 38,500 to 44,000 students. 

In a climate of cooperation and planning the inde- 
pendent sector could accommodate from 18 to 20 per- 
cent of total senior college enrollments by 1985 
about 91,000 students. 

Assuming a climate of active support , the inde- 
pendent sector could educate slightly in excess of 25 
percent of the total projected senior college enroll- 
ment by 1985. This would be more than 126,000 stu- 
dents. 

In summary, the independent sector will be able to 
accommodate from 7 to 25 percent of the total pro- 
jected senior college enrollments in Texas up to 1985, 
depending upon tho aggressiveness and strength of the 
independent sector itself and upon the attitude the 
state adopts toward it. 

To obtain a true measure of the number of students 
entering the private sector of Texas higher education 
through 1985, it would be necessary to determine 
what each student — from the high school senior to the 
baby just before being bom — is going to do in terms 
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of college attendance and college choice. This is im- 
possible. of course, because the decisions ha\e not yet 
been made. 

From now until 1985, however, such choices will be 
made on the basis of the social, economic, and educa- 
tional factors which are at work each year during this 
period. 

Tuition and Other Factors Which Affect 
College Choice 

Average tuition cost at the private senior colleges 
in Texas has increased from $592 in 1963-64 to $791 
in 1967-68, with a proposed increase to $937 in 1 968— 
69. At the same time, tuition at the public senior col- 
leges has remained at $100 per year for Texas resi- 
dents. 

Chart IX shows the average annual tuition rates 



which were projected by the accredited independent 
senior colleges and universities themselves. The pro- 
jections supplied by the institutions are very conserv- 
ative and do not represent as high a percentage of 
total educational costs as do current tuition rates. 
During the last four years, tuition and fees have ac- 
counted for an average of 56.78 percent of all educa- 
tional and general expenditures of the accredited 
private senior colleges and universities. If this per- 
centage were projected through 1985, assuming that 
costs would continue to increase at the same rate as 
for the last four years — 12.57 percent annually — the 
tuition necessary to provide the same proportion of 
educational and general costs would be drastically 
higher than that projected. by the institutions, as the 
chart indicates. 

As the gap between public and private college tui 



CHART IX 

AVERAGE TUITION TRENDS FOR INDEPENDENT ACCREDITED SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
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tion rates continues to increase, it becomes more and 
more difficult for a student to choose the independent 
college. Not only does it become harder for the inde- 
pendent sector to enroll students, but keeping tuition 
at such a low rate at the government-supported col- 
leges makes it increasingly difficult for the state to 
finance its own system of higher education. 

Among the other factors which have caused the 
shift from the private to the public sector are the 
greatly increased accessibility of public institutions of 
higher education, not only fulfilling a need but, in a 
sense, creating a demand; the open-door admissions 
policies of the public institutions; and the increasing 
quality of the public higher education system. 

Also very important is the influence of parents on 
college choices. As the ratio of enrollments changes 
increasingly in favor of the public sector, there are 
more and more parents who have a background of 
public rather than private higher education. This is 
particularly significant in light of the fact that the 
influence of parents is rated by students as the most 
important single factor in making a decision about 
college. 12 

Students also tend to be influenced by press, radio, 
and television coverage of higher education, and the 
public institutions receive an overwhelming share of 
media coverage, because of numbers of institutions 
and students, as compared with the private colleges 
and universities. As a result, the public sector of 
higher education begins to have a significant impact 
on the student’s thinking and aspirations as he ma- 
triculates in high school. Thus the social conditioning 
of the student leads him more and more to prefer 
and choose the public sector of higher education. 

But perhaps more important in altering the ratio 
than any of the factors discussed heretofore is the 
general change in the concept of how the needs of our 
society are to be met. No longer do the people of this 
state or nation expect major social and educational 
needs to be met by private enterprise. There is hope 
that the private sector will assist in meeting these 
needs but no real expectation that it will be the major 
force in doing so. There is a pervasive idea that it is 
the responsibility of government to do whatever is 
necessary to meet the needs of the people. Perhaps the 
greatest statistical evidence of this is found in the 
geometric increase in budgets at all levels of govern- 
ment. Reflected in these budgets, of course, is not 
only an expansion of existing programs to serve great- 
er numbers of people but the constant addition of new 
services previously not available — or provided by the 

12 American College Testing Service, Texas High School Pro- 
file . , i 966-67, p. 18. 



private sector through the church, the family, or vol- 

untary organizations. . , 

Certainly 100 percent of the students making de- 
cisions about college will never prefer the public over 
the private. Given present conditions and societa 
trends, however, there is little doubt tha^ the percent 
age will continue to grow in favor of the public sector. 
Even for the student who prefers the private sector 
over the public and for the growing group of young 
people who wish to make college choices on the basis 
of educational quality and program, the degree of 
freedom of choice continues to decline because of the 
costs involved. As the difference in cost to the student 
between the public and private institutions increases, 
the likelihood that the student will have a really free 
choice in the selection of a college decreases. 

One analysis of the steps in the decision-making 
orocess about going to college factors out three basic 
decisions about post-high school education which must 
be made in the following order by the student and his 

family: 

1 ) The decision to attend college and forego the in- 
come which the student might earn and con- 
tribute to his own support and that of his fam- 

2) The decision whether to remain at home and 
attend a nearby college, if there is one in com- 
muting distance, or to reside at the college and 
incur the additional expense of room and board. 

3) The decision to attend a low-tuition public in- 
stitution or a private institution where, invari- 
ably. tuition cost will be significantly higher. 

Very often, by the time the first two choices have 
been made and the student assesses the resources 
available to him for the payment of tuition, he really 
has no freedom of choice between a public and an in- 
dependent institution of higher education. 

Parental income statistics for Texas college-bound 
high school seniors in 1967 indicated that a large pro- 
portion of them probably could not have afforded to 
enter an independent institution of higher education 
in September of that year, even if such a college or 
university had been their preference. Figures pub- 
lished in A Survey o ] College Student Financial Aid 
in Texas . With Projected Needs Through 1980 tend 
to substantiate this contention. An analysis of the 
study shows that 63.5 percent of all families with 
students enrolled in Texas colleges in 1967-68 could 
not afford to consider a private institution without 
having financial scholarship assistance. Roughly 
speaking, this means that any student from a family 
with an average annual income of less than $11,000 
would require scholarship assistance to attend an in- 
dependent college or university. 
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CHART X 

(IN CONSTANT 1968 DOLLARS) 




In view of all these factors, the possibility of growth 
in the independent sector is slight. Even to maintain 
the status quo in enrollment will require considerable 
initiative and aggressiveness on the part of the private 
sector, plus increased student aid. 

Financial Problems and Considerations 

Administrators and governing boards of Texas 
independent colleges and universities have serious 
concern about the way the future needs of their insti- 
tutions are to be financed; some are gravely worried 
about just meeting current expenses. At present, all 
private colleges have rigidly balanced their endow- 
ment income, gifts and grants, and tuition and fees 
against one another in an attempt to meet their ex- 
penditures. Several independent colleges have been 
operating under deficit conditions for at least two 
years, and there is no independent college in Texas 
which has an endowment large enough to permit it to 



face the future without real financial concern. 

Because more than half the educational and gen- 
eral income for the private institutions comes from 
tuition and fees, drops in enrollment are especially 
alarming. It has already been pointed out that first- 
year enrollments in the private senior colleges and 
universities have declined numerically for the last two 
years, and a decline in first-year enrollments is a har- 
binger of smaller classes at all levels in future years. 

When the margin of financial stability is slight, 
the effect of a drop in enrollment can be almost cata- 
strophic. This is especially true if budgets are pro- 
jected on the basis of increasing numbers of students. 
Most of an institution’s costs become fixed long before 
the scholastic year actually begins. A complete year 
must elapse before the variable costs in education can 
be reduced to match the actual number of students. 
Furthermore, a large percentage of the total costs will 
be fixed for a certain capacity level of operation and 
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cannot be changed except over a longer period of 
time. 

In addition to an enrollment drop, there are sev- 
eral other factors which can help to bring a fiscally 
marginal institution to its knees financially, such as 
a serious decline in the stock market, a dip in the 
long-term birth rate for any particular year, a heav- 
ier-than-usual attrition rate, or a decrease in the 
amount of expected gifts and grants. 

If any one of these adverse conditions develops, 
the financial well-being of the institution is threat- 
ened. If several of them occur simultaneously, the fi- 
nancial condition of the college or university becomes 
critical. Thus the closer the private institution of 
higher education is to an operating deficit, the more 
serious any reduction in income becomes. 

Compounding the difficult situation of the inde- 



pendent institutions are rapidly rising per-student 
costs. Over the last four years, average per-student 
cost in Texas independent accredited senior colleges 
and universities has risen from $1,349 in 1963-64 to 
$2,029 in 1967-68, an increase of 12.57 percent per 
year. In total dollar amounts, the educational and 
general expenditures of these colleges and universi- 
ties rose from $47,764,595 to $85,751,467 during that 
period. If the same rate of increase in per-student 
costs were to continue through 1985, the results 
would be those shown in Chart X, which also indi- 
cates the tuition rates which would be necessary to 
maintain tuition income at the present 56.78 percent 
of educational and general expenditures. 

When only the four major independent universi- 
ties (Baylor, Rice, Southern Methodist, and Texas 
Christian Universities) are considered, costs are in- 



CHART XI 

AVERAGE PER STUDENT COST FOR MAJOR INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITIES 

(IN CONSTANT 1968 DOLLARS) 
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creasing even more rapidly. During the last four 
years, average per-student costs for these institutions 
have risen 15.5 percent per year. If this trend con- 
tinues and tuition is increased to maintain income 
from this source at the present 47 percent of educa- 
tional and general expenditures, the results would be 
those shown on Chart XI. 

Average per-student costs for the other accredited 
senior institutions — the three developing universities, 
the six colleges offering first-level graduate work, 
and the 15 accredited undergraduate colleges — have 
increased more slowly. They rose 9.16 percent an- 
nually during the period covered by the study. If this 
trend continues and tuition is increased to maintain 
income from this source at the current 74.5 percent 
of educational and general income, the results will be 
those shown on Chart XII. 

The prospect that the cost trend in higher educa- 
tion can be turned downward, or even leveled off. is 
not promising. In a study by Howard Bowen, presi- 
dent of the University of Iowa, rising costs are ana- 
lyzed in this way: 

Higher education has, up to now, not been able to 
achieve significant economies without deterioration of 
the product. Hence, educational costs have risen steadily 
(along with the quality of higher education). 

No end is in sight unless significant economies are in- 



troduced. Most educators regard education as essentially 
a personal activity and are skeptical about the feasibility 
of economies without eroding educational quality. Some 
economies are clearly possible, among them, use of 
mechanical aids to instruction, consolidation of curricula 
and reduction in number of small classes, increasing in- 
dependent study, and the assumption of a large share of 
the student load by relatively low-cost junior colleges. 
Another important potential economy is to cut out pe- 
ripheral activities that do not pay their way and to be 
prudent in the adding of new ones. This kind of econo- 
my tends to be offset, however, by the fact that society 
thrusts more and more responsibilities on its colleges and 
universities. Even with good intentions and the best of 
management, it is doubtful if economics can make a dent 
in rising costs. 

If this is so, education is doomed to being an industry 
that requires an ever higher proportion of the national 
income. [Emphasis added.] 

If Bowen and others are correct in their contention 
that educational costs will continue to increase, then 
it becomes necessary for every institution of higher 
education — public and private — to find additional in- 
come. 

Traditionally. Texas independent colleges and uni- 
versities have financed themselves through three ma- 
jor sources of income: 

1) Tuition and fees 

2) Endowment income 

3) Gifts and grants 



CHART Xll 

AVERAGE PER STUDENT COST FOR INDEPENDENT ACCREDITED SENIOR COLLEGES AND 

DEVELOPING UNIVERSITIES 
(IN CONSTANT 1968 DOLLARS) 





Table 11 

AVERAGE TUITION RATES NECESSARY TO MAINTAIN 56.78 PERCENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND GENERAL BUDGET, TEXAS ACCREDITED INDEPENDENT SENIOR COLLEGES 

AND UNIVERSITIES, 1968-1985 



Year 1968 1970 

Tuition $1,153 $1,643 



It will be helpful to analyze each of these sources 
and to determine the future role it may be able to 
play in financing Texas independent higher educa- 
tion. 

It has been pointed out that over the last four 
years, tuition income accounted for an average of 
56.78 percent of the total educational and general 
budget expenditures for independent accredited sen- 
ior colleges and universities. If tuition is increased to 
maintain this proportion of educational and general 
income and per-student costs continue to rise at the 
same rate as they have for the last four years (12.57 
percent annually), the following tuition rates, shown 
on Chart X, would have to be charged for the years 
shown. 

Charts XI and XII show the necessary increases 
in tuition for the major universities and the other in- 
dependent accredited senior institutions, respectively, 
to keep tuition and fees contributing thir present pro- 
portion of educational and general income. Obvious- 
ly, annual tuition rates of $17,000, or even $5,000, by 
1985 are unrealistic in terms of any situation which 
can be visualized today. Long before tuition reaches 
these levels, the private colleges will have “priced 
themselves out of the market” for students. The study 
has shown that even now, cost to the student is one 
of the major reasons for declining percentage of total 
Texas higher education enrollments in the private 
sector. The trend can be counteracted to some extent 
by student aid. but if any significant amount of this is 
supplied by the institution, the net increase in income 
becomes negligible. A recent study of the economics 
of three major private universities (none of them in 
Texas) indicates that if such private institutions are 
to continue to get students, they must provide in- 
creasing amounts of student aid as tuition is in- 
creased. The study found that while per-student ex- 
penditures at the three institutions increased about 
$620 between 1962 and 1966 and gross fee income 
rose about $404. net fee income increased only $87. 
The major reason for the slow net fee income in- 
crease was the growing student aid expenditure asso- 
ciated with the major universities’ graduate programs. 

Thus the independent institutions are. for all prac- 
tical purposes, caught in a vicious circle. As costs go 



1975 1980 1985 

$2,969 $5,363 $9,694 



up, they must raise tuition to secure additional in- 
come. As tuition is increased, the institution must pro- 
vide more funds for student aid or lose students, who 
are still the chief source of revenue for most of the 
independent colleges and universities. Student aid is 
especially important at the graduate level where it is 
necessary, in effect, for institutions to “buy students. 
At some point, it becomes useless to raise tuition be- 
cause the net income produced will simply not be 
large enough to compensate for the additional student 
aid funds which would be required to maintain en- 
rollment. 

More than 27,000 (39 percent) of the almost 70,000 
students enrolled in the independent sector of Texas 
higher education received some form of financial as- 
sistance in 1967-68. The number of recipients in the 
senior colleges, by level and by dollar amount in each 
aid program, are shown by Table 12. The same in- 
formation for junior college students in the independ- 
ent sector is shown by Table 13. It should be pointed 
out that many of the students receive several kinds of 
aid; hence the totals of recipients shown by the ta- 
bles are much larger than the 27.000 individuals in- 
volved because the same student may be included in 
several aid program categories. 

Student assistance amounted to $26.7 million in 
1967-68— about $25.4 million in the senior colleges 
and $1.3 million in the junior colleges. The individ- 
ual institutions provided more than $11 million of 
this, or 41 percent of the total, in the form of scholar- 
ships, grants, loans, and student employment. The 
remainder came through specific assistance programs 
sponsored by state and federal governments or busi- 
ness and industry, and through other special, restrict- 
ed sources. 

The problems and relationships of tuition and stu- 
dent assistance become even more significant when it 
is recognized that the institutions themselves are pro- 
viding the largest part of the total amount of student 
aid in the private sector. Second in importance is the 
federal government, primarily through the govern- 
ment-sponsored loan programs and the college work- 
study program. Ranking third in importance are 
Texas Opportunity Plan loans, held by 3,163 inde- 
pendent sector students in a total amount of almost 
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$2.5 million. Indeed, so far as the state and most of 
the federal programs are concerned, the student him- 
self is furnishing the money. The state or federal 
government simply guarantees his loan, and he must 
eventually repay it with interest. 

Average amount of aid per student recipient in the 
private sector last year was just under $1,000. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that much of this 
was in loans or in payment for work which the stu- 
dent performed rather than in outright grants or 
scholarships. 

The upward tuition spiral and the increased finan- 
cial assistance this makes necessary are forcing the 
private colleges and universities to become institu- 
tions for the affluent and possibly the talented poor 



for whom adequate student aid “packages” can be put 
together. There are few in the private sector who 
would argue that the criterion for admission to such 
institutions of higher education should be the stu- 
dent’s ability to pay. 

If tuition cannot keep pace with the increase in 
costs, the question immediately becomes, “Can pri- 
vate philanthropy?” Two aspects of philanthropy 
must be considered in answering this question. One 
concerns endowment income; the other relates to gifts 
and grants. 

Historically, endowment income has been the 
mainstay of many independent colleges and univer- 
sities. Today, however, its role is not as significant, 
especially for the large private universities whose 



Table 12 

FINANCIAL AID AT INDEPENDENT SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1967-68 





Under- 

graduates 


1st Level 
Graduates 


Ph.D. & 
Professional 


Total Dollar 
Amount 


Institutional Scholarships and Grants 


11,094 


966 


456 


$ 7,554,282 


Texas Opportunity Plan (TOP) Loans 


2,761 


115 


74 


2,308,021 


Federal Traineeships and Fellowships 


308 


292 


53 


1,160,894 


Federal Guaranteed Loans 


941 


81 


147 


1,341,666 


(Higher Education Act of 1965) 


Federal National Defense Education Act Loans 


7,198 


269 


60 


4,924,676 


Federal College Work-Study Programs 


4,761 


19 


15 


2,648,058 


Other Fellowships, Scholarships, and Jobs 


4,795 


814 


8 


2,941,378 


Allocated or Controlled by the Institution 


Special Funds From Business and Industry 


133 


83 


1 


275,603 


Other 


3,656 


94 


2 


2,215,352 


TOTALS 


35,647 


2,733 


816 


$25,369,930 



Table 13 

FINANCIAL AID AT INDEPENDENT JUNIOR COLLEGES, 


1967-68 






Under- 

graduates 


1st Level 
Graduates 


Ph.D. & 
Professional 


Total Dollar 
Amount 


Institutional Scholarships and Grants 


1,034 


0 


0 


$ 381,138 


Texas Opportunity Plan (TOP) Loans 


213 


0 


0 


159,117 


Federal Traineeships and Fellowships 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Federal Guaranteed Loans 


17 


0 


0 


12,925 


(Higher Education Act of 1965) 


Federal National Defense Education Act Loans 


461 


0 


0 


306,471 


Federal College Work-Study Programs 


320 


0 


0 


191,439 


Other Fellowships, Scholarships, and Jobs 


311 


0 


0 


160,629 


Allocated or Controlled by the Institution 


Special Funds From Business and Industry 


3 


0 


0 


760 


Other 


283 


0 


0 


128,448 


TOTALS 


2,642 


0 


0 


$ 1,340,927 
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Table 14 

PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL BUDGETS ENDOWMENT INCOME 

TEXAS INDEPENDENT ACCREDITED SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1963-64 1967 68 



Year 


Average for All Senior 
Colleges and Universiies 


1963-64 


17% 


1964-65 


11% 


1965-66 


15% 


1966-67 


14% 


1967-68 


12% 



Major 

Universities 



Developing Universities 
and Senior Colleges 



25% 

23% 

20 % 

18% 

16% 



9% 

8 % 

8 % 

8 % 

8 % 



operating costs are higher than those of institutions 
offering only undergraduate and perhaps first-level 
graduate work. 

In a report on the future of private colleges, Time 
magazine recently stated that the 100 schools which 
have 92 percent of the nation s $12 billion in univer- 
sity endowment have discovered that income from it 
is not the answer to meeting increasing costs. Colum- 
bia, for example, has quadrupled its endowment in 
the last 30 years, but income from this source covers 
only 22 percent of the school’s expenses today, as 
compared with 42 percent in 1947. 

In Texas, the independent colleges and universi- 
ties have seen income from endowment grow from 
$8,305,522 in 1963-64 to $10,623,705 in 1967-68. 
The 1963-64 figure accounted for 17 percent of the 
total educational and general expenditures of the in- 
stitutions that year. However, the 1967—68 income 
constituted only 12 percent of those expenditures. 

The contribution of income from endowment to the 
educational and general budgets of the independent 
accredited senior institutions in Texas over the last 
five years is summarized in the following table. It 
should be noted that in contrast with the general situ- 
ation nationally, the major independent universities 
in Texas derive a higher percentage of educational 
and general budgets from endowment income than do 
the developing universities and other senior colleges 
in the private sector. 

It seems fairly clear that income from endowment 
as a percentage of educational and general budgets is 
declining, with the largest percentage of decrease in 
the major universities where endowment has, as re- 
cently as 1963-64, provided one-fourth of education- 
al and general income. Figuratively speaking, how- 
ever, endowment income will continue to be financial 
lifeblood for certain colleges and universities, and 
their strength will come from continued contributions 
of large gifts and bequests. 

Before there can be income from endowment, there 





must be endowment; and this must come from gifts 
and grants of various kinds. There is much first- 
generation wealth in Texas, and a strong case can be 
made for gifts of estates to private institutions of high- 
er education. The significance and potential benefits 
of a number of such gifts have been diminished or 
delayed by litigation contesting the legality of instru- 
ments which purported to convey the estate to an 
institution of higher education or to provide that in- 
come from the estate be paid to the college or univer- 
sity. Certainly endowment is vital to a strong institu- 
tion of higher education and is being actively sought, 
as it should be. Unless it can be secured in sizable 
amounts, however, it cannot play the major role in 
the solution of the private sector’s financial problems. 

Endowment income is dependent both upon the 
principal and the way in which the principal is in- 
vested. Because of the relatively small endowments of 
Texas independent colleges and universities, it be- 
comes most important for them not only to increase 
the amount of principal substantially but to imple- 
ment vigorous investment policies which will assure 
the maximum return with safety. 

Private philanthropy continues to provide signifi- 
cant support to Texas private higher education. Gifts 
and grants have been one of the fastest-growing 
sources of income for Texas independent colleges and 
universities during the five-year period under study. 
In total dollar amounts, such income has increased 
from $47,764,595 in 1963-64 to $85,751,467 in 1 967— 
68. The following table shows the proportion this gift 
and grant income contributed to total educational and 
general budgets during the five-year period. 

Despite the growth in absolute amounts, and in, 
some cases in percentages, there are beginning indi- 
cations that gifts and grants will not be able to main- 
tain their present proportion of total budgets. 

As was mentioned in connection with endowment, 
there are substantial untapped private resources in 
Texas which could be utilized by the private sector, 



although a tremendous increase in private support 
will be necessary to keep pace with increasing current 
operating costs. 

To expect a meaningful increase from this source 
may not be realistic. There are certain national trends 
which indicate that philanthropy to private education 
may be declining. In the United States as a whole, for 
example, voluntary corporate support of higher edu- 
cation increased 52.9 percent from 1961 to 1966. As a 
percentage of current-fund expenditures, however, 
such support declined from 15.9 percent to 12.8 per- 
cent in 1966. 1: * Gifts to all categories of private liberal 
arts colleges — coeducational, men’s, and women’s — 
declined 10 percent, 16.2 percent, and 12.6 percent, 
respectively, in that year. 11 Another recent survey re- 
ports that private support for 50 leading United States 
colleges and universities in the independent sector de- 
clined in 1966-67 for the second straight year, drop- 
ping about 15 percent during the two-year period. In 
addition, foundation support for the 50 institutions 
also continued to decline. 15 

An unpublished study concerning finances of se- 
lected private universities suggests that in the future 
there will be less giving to higher education by foun- 
dations and private philanthropy. The study states: 

The ratio of individual giving for all philanthropic pur- 
poses to income has actually declined in the last few 
years; the rate of giving to performing arts organizations 
and to state-supported universities has increased and is 
likely to increase even more in the future; there will be 
diminishing returns to fund-raising activities as they be- 
come more and more plentiful, and it may become more 
and more difficult to match the rates of increase in con- 
tributions achieved in the past; and, finally, there is a 
changing composition of the student body — a smaller 

13 1966 Corporation Support of Higher Education, Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., New York, N.Y., Septem- 
ber, 1967, p. 22. 

14 Bulletin of the Foundation Library Center, Vol. VIII, No. 
6, November, 1967, p. 113. 

i ,r > Survey by John Price Jones Company, New York, reported 
in The Chronicle of Higher Education, May 20, 1968, p. 3. 



Table 15 

PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL BUDGETS FROM GIFTS AND GRANTS, 

TEXAS INDEPENDENT ACCREDITED SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1963-64 — 1967-68 

Average for All Senior Major Developing Universities 

Year Colleges and Universities Universities and Senior Colleges 



1963-64 


23% 


24% 


21% 


1964-65 


25% 


24% 


26% 


1965-66 


25% 


29% 


19% 


1966-67 


29% 


35% 


22% 


1967-68 


27% 


31% 


21% 



and smaller fraction of undergraduates come from farm- 
lies of great wealth and a higher and higher proportion 
of students are at the graduate level, students who sel- 
domly are wealthy and in most cases have loyalties as 
well to their undergraduate colleges. 

The president of Independent College Funds of 
America, Inc., Byron K. Trippett, believes that foun- 
dation giving will become more and more selective, 
being granted for special purposes rather than for 
general operating expenses. He also suggests that at 
least for the time being the pressure on private phi- 
lanthropy to “do something” about United States so- 
cial problems, including race, urban needs, and pov- 
erty, will tend to decrease giving to independent 
institutions of higher education. 

Perhaps one of the most important factors in pri- 
vate higher education’s competitive situation in ob- 
taining more funds from private philanthropy is the 
increasing trend for the public sector of higher educa- 
tion to seek such gifts. The American Alumni Council 
and the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc.. 
report that while gifts to private universities declined 
13.3 percent in 1966, those to public institutions of 
higher education increased 23.8 percent. 10 ’ During 
1966-67, The University of Texas System alone ob- 
tained more than $10 million in private gifts. This 
figure is more than any single private institution in 
Texas received and represents many times the oper- 
ating budgets of numerous of the independent institu- 
tions. , 

The Liaison Committee does not suggest that pub- 
lic institutions should be unable to compete for pri- 
vate enterprise funds. It is, however, pointing out that 
as the state-supported institutions become more ag- 
gressive in their solicitation of private funds, the in- 
dependent institutions are having greater difficulty in 
raising necessary funds for their operating expenses 
from this source. 

In Texas, the denominational church has histori- 
cally been one of the significant financial supporters 
of independent higher education. Today, the direct 
contribution of the church to the independent college 
is, for most schools, quite small. Many church officials 
indicate that it is impossible for the church to increase 
this support because the demands on the church 
budget already far surpass the income of the church. 

Thus, while the role of gifts and grants will remain 
critical to the independent institutions of higher edu- 
cation, they will find it more and more difficult to ob- 
tain from private philanthropy the amounts of money 
needed to cover rapidly increasing operating costs. 

There are upper limits to the amount of tuition 

Bulletin of the Foundation Library Center, op. cit. 
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CHART XIII 



PROFESSOR 



14,000 



S $11,795 



$14,937 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES, 

SENIOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 

1967-68 



ASSOC. PROF. 




$11,826 



$9,818 



ASST. PROF. 



$8,315 




$9,825 



PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 




INSTRUCTOR 



$7,540 

$6,933 




which can be charged; there are trends which indi- 
cate that philanthropy is being diverted rapidly from 
private higher education into other activities and so- 
cial services. Overshadowing all these developments 
are the increasing costs of higher education. To sum 
up, tuition, endowment income, and gifts probably 
cannot keep pace with the rising costs. 

Thus every independent college and university 
faces a very grave and difficult financial future. Per- 
haps most of the institutions can solve these problems 
and survive, but on the evidence at hand this seems 
unlikely. Unless new and untapped sources of income 
are discovered and utilized in the next few years, the 
very existence of private higher education may be in 
jeopardy. 

Faculty Salaries and Competition for Faculty 

The men and women who comprise the faculties of 
the private institutions of higher education in Texas 



bring to the state a tremendous wealth of intellectual, 
cultural, and artistic resources. Numbering more than 
4,500, they come from a variety of backgrounds in 
terms of education, geography, and religion. 

In comparison with faculty members in the public 
institutions, those in the independent sector work at 
generally lower salary levels. Chart XIII compares 
the average salaries of faculty members at various 
ranks in the public and private sector institutions. 
Faculty salaries are probably the most significant fac- 
tor in increasing per-student costs in both sectors. 
Over the last few years, such salaries have been the 
most rapidly increasing single item in all college 
budgets. The immediate future holds little promise 
that this increase will not continue. 

Competition for faculty between the public and 
private sector institutions can be illustrated by citing 
some specific salary figures. During 1966-67, the 
highest salary paid a professor at a public sector um- 
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versity was $30,000. whereas the highest pay for a 
person with this rank at an independent sector uni- 
versity in 1967-68 was $27,500. Average salary for 
professors in the public sector was $13,728 in 1966- 
67. For 1967-68, averages in the private sector were 
$14,585 in the major universities, $12,526 in the de- 
veloping universities, $10,054 in the colleges with 
first-level graduate programs, and $9,985 in the ac- 
credited undergraduate colleges. For the years upon 
which this comparison is based, average salary of 
associate professors in the public sector was $10,916, 
while averages in the private sector were $11,195 in 
the major universities, $1 0.696 in the developing uni- 
versities, $8,561 in the colleges with first-level gradu- 
ate programs, and $8,816 in the accredited under- 
graduate colleges. Similar salary situations prevailed 
for assistant professors and instructors. Generally 
speaking, only some of the major private universities, 
and a few isolated institutions in the other categories, 
can really compete with the public institutions for 
faculty members in terms of salaries alone. 

Despite these discrepancies, however, the inde- 
pendent sector institutions have generally been able 
to recruit and retain well-qualified faculty for several 
reasons largely unrelated to salaries. Among them are 
the following: 

1 ) Many faculty members have a personal prefer- 
ence for an independent institution because of 
its generally different climate and environment 
and the nature of its programs. 

2) Most faculty members in the private colleges 
and universities have a certain loyalty to the 
constituencies of the institutions and a dedica- 
tion to their educational philosophies or ap- 
proaches. In a number of cases, this amounts to 
contributed services at little or no cost to the 
institution (particularly at some of the Catholic 
colleges and universities) or a willingness to 
teach at a lower salary than the faculty mem- 
ber could command elsewhere. 

3) In some cases, the geographical location of the 
private institution and its smallness attract fac- 
ulty members who place high value on a non- 
metropolitan setting, student contact, and flexi- 
bility. In the case of research-oriented faculty 
members, however, these factors are handicaps 
in recruitment. 

The faculty recruitment situation is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the independent institutions, 
and more than ever they must exploit their attrac- 
tions in terms of offering different kinds of freedom 
and the particular advantages inherent in their situa- 
tions. 



Although some independent colleges are still com- 
petitive. they can remain so only up to a point. Con- 
tinuing salary increases in the public sector institu- 
tions may create such a wide gap that, in a reverse 
twist of the student tuition situation, the independent 
institutions will find able, qualified faculty members 
“priced out of the market.” 

The great majority of faculty members in the pri- 
vate sector institutions fall into the 30-39 age bracket, 
although 13 percent of the total are from 20 to 29. 
It should be remembered that the totals include lec- 
turers and teaching assistants, who tend to be young- 
er than those holding higher academic ranks. 

About 35 percent of the faculty members in the 
independent colleges and universities hold doctoral 
degrees, and an additional 45 percent hold master’s 
degrees. The percentage of Ph.D. holders, as might be 
expected, is relatively high in the major universities 
and quite low in the junior colleges, particularly in 
the unaccredited institutions. Full-time faculty mem- 
bers who hold Ph.D.’s constitute 71 percent of those 
in the major universities. 59 percent in the develop- 
ing universities. 38 percent in the colleges with first- 
level graduate programs, and 40 percent in the 
accredited undergraduate colleges. Average for all ac- 
credited independent senior institutions is 58 percent. 
More than 80 percent of the faculty members holding 
professorial rank in the accredited senior institutions 
have Ph.D.’s. 

Highest degrees held by faculty members in the 
independent institutions were granted by a wide va- 
riety of colleges and universities throughout the 
United States and in foreign countries. In some of the 
institutions, especially the smaller and the unaccred- 
ited ones, a significant number of the faculty mem- 
bers hold highest degrees from the colleges in which 
they are teaching; in others, not a single faculty 
member was listed as holding his highest degree from 
the institution concerned. 

Only eight of the independent institutions supply- 
ing data on religious affiliations or preferences of fac- 
ulty have faculties composed exclusively of members 
of the religious denomination which sponsors the col- 
lege. In many of the colleges with long traditions of 
church sponsorship, members of the sponsoring de- 
nomination are in a distinct minority on their facul- 
ties — and in their student bodies as well. 

Although in many of the colleges and universities 
the faculties are much more integrated than the stu- 
dent bodies, white faculty members comprise the 
overwhelming majority of the total in the independ- 
ent sector. Of the 4,218 faculty members for whom 
ethnic origins were reported, 3,861 were classified as 



white, excluding 77 with Spanish surnames; 215 as 
Negro; and 65 as “other non white.” 

Generally speaking, faculty members in the inde- 
pendent institutions are well experienced, although 
many have relatively short teaching experience in 
the reporting institutions. The smaller colleges with 
more isolated geographical locations tend to have old- 
er faculties with longer tenure at the institutions 
concerned. 

Graduate and Professional Education 

Each year the demand for more highly educated 
and better trained professional people becomes great- 
er. This is especially true in Texas, where the econo- 
my is rapidly changing from predominantly agricul- 
tural and ranch-oriented to sophisticated, advanced 
manufacturing and electronic research and develop- 
ment. It is vitally important that all the resources of 
higher education be utilized as effectively, economi- 
cally, and as quickly as possible to sustain and pro- 
mote the continued economic growth of the state. 

The independent colleges and universities have 
helped in a very substantial way to provide large 
numbers of Ph.D.’s in the liberal arts and sciences to 
help meet the state’s growing needs for skilled and 
well-educated manpower — in education at every lev- 
el, government, social welfare, business, industry, 
and the professions. Many of the independent col- 
leges were originally founded to help assure an edu- 
cated ministry for the church, and this remains an 
important, although subsidiary, function for some of 
the institutions. Several of them maintain seminaries; 
others provide pre-seminary programs and education 
and training for religious workers other than minis- 
ters. 

The following 13 independent institutions current- 
ly offer graduate and/or professional education: 

Doctoral and Master's Degree Programs: 

Baylor University 
Rice University 

Southern Methodist University 

Texas Christian University 

Trinity University (plans to offer Ph.D.) 

University of Dallas (plans to offer Ph.D.) 

Master's Degree Programs Only: 

St. Mary’s University 
Abilene Christian College 
Austin College 
Hardin-Simmons University 

Howard Payne College (plans to phase out master’s 
degree program) 

Incarnate Word College 
Our Lady of the Lake College 

The range of graduate and professional offerings is 



very broad in the independent sector, extending from 
such professional fields as teaching, law, medicine, 
and engineering to the traditional liberal arts and to 
such specialized programs as social work, library sci- 
ence, and audiology and speech pathology. 

Every graduate and professional program of the 
independent sector contributes significantly to meet- 
ing the needs of the state and nation. However, the 
independent sector makes crucially important contri- 
butions to the manpower needs of Texas, in terms of 
numbers and quality, in the following four fields: 

Teacher Education 
Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Although each of these fields is vitally important to 
the state, medicine and engineering are discussed 
here in greater detail as examples of promising possi- 
bilities for state contracts with independent institu- 
tions. 

Teacher Education 

Teacher training, both historically and currently, is 
one of the most significant contributions of the private 
sector. With burgeoning student populations in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools as well as higher edu- 
cation. with expanding emphasis on pre-school and 
special education, and with the growing demand for 
special service and administrative personnel, the sup- 
ply of teachers and school personnel continues to lag 
behind the demand. 

In the ten-year period between 1955-66 and 1965- 
66. enrollment in Texas public schools increased 43 
percent and the number .of classroom teachers (ex- 
cluding kindergarten) 55 percent. Projections indi- 
cate that between now and 1971— 72, public school en- 
rollment will continue to increase by 6.6 percent and 
public school personnel by 9.5 percent. 

In 1965-66, 42 percent of the bachelor’s degree 
graduates of independent colleges and universities 
were in teacher education, as compared with 37 per- 
cent of the bachelor’s graduates of the public institu- 
tions. The private institutions produced 2.996 teacher 
education graduates in 1965-66 — 23 percent of the 
state’s total. As was the case for teacher education 
graduates of the public colleges and universities, 
about 60 percent of these were teaching in Texas 
during the following school year. 17 

Many of the teachers produced by the independent 
sector had specific training which equipped them to 

17 Teacher Supply and Demand in Texas, Texas Education 
Agency, 1967. 
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work in the public schools’ special education pro- 
grams. where there is still a critical shortage of quali- 
fied personnel. Trinity University offers programs 
for teachers of the deaf and pre-school children; 
Incarnate Word College prepares teachers of the 
mentally retarded; and Our Lady of the Lake College 
specializes in audiology and speech pathology, as does 
Southern Methodist University. The latter institution 
also offers such special programs as one for the train- 
ing of art therapists to work with mentally retarded 
children. Our Lady of the Lake College initiated a 
new program in 1967—68 to train teachers of the eco- 
nomically and culturally deprived. 

Besides the significant numbers of teachers and the 
types of specialization offered by the independent sec- 
tor institutions, several of them are planning to offer 
the master of arts program in teacher education, 
which will significantly raise the quality of the prep- 
aration of classroom teachers. However, if certifica- 
tion requirements are raised, as they have been in 
some states, to require a five-year M.A. or M.A.T. 
program, a very real problem may be created for the 
undergraduate teacher training institutions in the 
private sector. 

Law 

Three of the independent institutions — Southern 
Methodist University, Baylor University, and St. 
Mary’s University — have schools of law approved by 
the American Bar Association, which is tantamount 
to accreditation. In addition, South Texas College of 



Law in Houston, a free-standing institution holding 
provisional approval of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, also has a sizable enrollment; however, it did 
not participate in this study to any significant extent. 

For 1967-68, there was a total law school enroll- 
ment of more than 1 ,700 in the private sector institu- 
tions. Thirty-seven percent of the law degrees grant- 
ed in Texas in 1966-67 were from independent col- 
leges and universities. In addition, these law schools 
also provide much-needed services and special re- 
sources for their local communities and for the state 
and region. Both Southern Methodist University and 
Baylor University operate legal aid clinics for indi- 
gent persons in their local areas. 

Through its Southwestern Legal Foundation. 
Southern Methodist University provides an excellent 
continuing education program for lawyers and law- 
enforcement officers. Southern Methodist also offers 
specialized medical-legal training in cooperation with 
The University of Texas Southwestern Medical 
School, and St. Mary’s University is planning to ini- 
tiate such a program with The University of Texas 
South Texas Medical School in San Antonio. 

Although Baylor University plans to hold its law 
school enrollment stable at 275, Southern Methodist 
University and St. Mary’s University plan growth to 
enrollments of 850 and 1,000. respectively, by 1985. 

Medicine 

Baylor University operates the only independent 
medical school in Texas. The other two medical 
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schools in the state are components of The University 
of Texas System, as is a fourth scheduled to open offi- 
cially in September, 1968. Baylor College of Medicine 
began operation under Baylor auspices in Dallas in 
1903. It was moved to Houston in 1943 and developed 
as part of the Texas Medical Center. 

The Baylor College of Medicine is engaged in the 
instruction of medical students, graduate students 
working toward the Ph.D. degree, interns, residents, 
and postdoctoral fellows. Current enrollment is com- 
posed of 350 medical students. 80 Ph.D. students, 80 
interns, 246 residents, and 126 postdoctoral fellows — 
a total of 882. The college is staffed by 450 salaried 
faculty members and has a full-time faculty equiva- 
lent of 502. In addition to the students who are the 
primary responsibility of the school, it is providing 
instructional services to nursing, occupational thera- 
py, and physical therapy students from Texas Wom- 
an’s University in Denton. Through its Department 
of Psychiatry, it also provides preceptorships for psy- 
chology students from the University of Houston. 

Physical facilities consist of 500,000 square feet in 
the Cullen, Jones, Anderson, Jewish, and Service 
Buildings. 

The purposes and objectives of the medical school 
are to educate health personnel at all levels, to train 
faculty members for medical schools, to participate in 
research in the medical sciences, and to provide a va- 
riety of patient care services in charity hospital facili- 
ties and other public institutions. 

Located in the state’s largest metropolitan area, the 
school’s faculty engages in a wide variety of academic 
services to the Houston Public School System and to 
special schools, institutes, and colleges by providing 
lecturers, visiting speakers, consultants, advisors, and 
visiting professors. In the service area, the institution 
is responsible for medical staffing at Ben Taub and 
Jefferson Davis Hospitals. It also has responsibility 
for patient care at the large Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Houston as well as for setting standards 
for patient care at Methodist Hospital, St Luke’s 
Hospital, and the Texas Institute for Rehabilitation 
and Research. 

The research programs at Baylor College of Medi- 
cine are among the largest of those at any medical 
school or full university in the nation. During the 
1967-68 fiscal year, the college expected to spend 
more than $15 million in specific project research and 
in research training programs. It has established an 
international reputation because of such distinguished 
research contributions as those in heart surgery under 
the leadership of Dr. Michael DeBakey, Dr. Denton 
Cooley, and their associates. As a consequence, pa- 



tients are brought to Houston from all over the world 
for definitive medical care. 

As an integral part of Baylor University, the Col- 
lege of Medicine is sponsored by the Baptist General 
Convention of Texas. However, when the college 
moved to Houston from Dallas in 1943. there was an 
agreement between the Baptist General Convention 
and the M. D. Anderson Foundation of Houston that 
the college would be operated on a non-sectarian basis 
without regard to religious affiliation. The college an- 
nually receives about $130,000 from the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention for operating costs. Total operating 
budget for the current year, including the research 
funds previously mentioned, is in excess of $20 mil- 
lion. 

The policy of the college for many years has been 
to draw its students from the national population on 
the theory that, because of the extreme mobility of 
physicians, colleges of medicine must be looked upon 
as national rather than strictly state or regional re- 
sources. In the past, entering classes of 84 students 
usually included about 35 Texans. The tendency in 
the last year or two. however, has been to admit en- 
tering classes composed about 50 percent of Texans. 
From 20 to 30 percent of each class is composed of 
students from states contiguous to Texas, with thj 
balance from the remainder of the United States. 

Baylor College of Medicine is now planning and 
working toward doubling its enrollment of entering 
medical students, with the hope that almost a 100 per- 
cent larger entering class (160 as opposed to the pres- 
ent 84) can be enrolled by the fall of 1974. This is 
dependent upon additional financial resources and 
the construction of additional classroom facilities 
which would be needed for the expansion. The major 
need is for a new science building which would cost 
an estimated $8 million. If this enlargement of facili- 
ties is possible, it is likely that the proportion of Tex- 
ans in the entering classes could be increased from 35 
to 42 out of 84 to something like 100 out of 160. de- 
pending upon the availability of qualified candidates 
who could compete with the national applicant pool. 

The proposed expansion, college administrators 
say, will have to be financed through a combination 
of private, state, and federal resources, since the pri- 
vate sector could not realistically be expected to dou- 
ble its financial commitment to Baylor within the 
next few years. Enrollment increases are out of the 
question unless additional classroom and laboratory 
facilities are provided, since the enrollment ceiling 
now in effect was established by accreditation au- 
thorities. 

Baylor’s College of Medicine also has capabilities 
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for expanding its program of selecting, educating, and 
training prospective members of faculties of medi- 
cine. It spends about $3 million annually on research 
and training projects specifically designed to prepare 
faculty members to staff the expanding numbers of 
colleges of medicine in the nation. Additional enroll- 
ment in the graduate studies program would permit 
an increase in the expected annual output of 15 
Ph.D.’s per year during the next decade. 

The growing need for more physicians in the state 
is acknowledged by educational planners and by the 
Texas Medical Association, which has urged an im- 
mediate expansion of existing medical education fa- 
cilities in Texas, the approval of a new four-year 
medical school as soon as possible, and consideration 
of a second new school. Expansion of Baylor’s College 
of Medicine has been mentioned as an especially 
promising possibility. 

A study completed in 1967 indicates that Texas is 
producing less than half its own medical manpower, 
while demand continues to increase both because of 
population growth and the new medical programs 
such as Medicare and Medicaid, which provide gov 
emmental financing of medical services. Recent sur- 
veys show that there is one medical doctor in Texas 
for every 997 persons, compared to a United States 
physician-population ratio of one to 660. Only 45 
percent of the physicians who have joined the Texas 
Medical Association since 1961 are natives of Texas, 
and 52 percent of this group received their medical 
training in other states. Deans of Texas medical 
schools report that the number of qualified applicants 
who did not gain admission in 1967-68 would fill the 
entering classes of several new medical schools. 

The problems of establishing new medical schools 
may be illustrated by the case of the state’s newest 
public medical school, The University of Texas South 
Texas Medical School in San Antonio. Authorized by 
the Legislature in 1959, it will officially open in Sep- 
tember, 1968 — a time lapse of almost ten years. 18 
Almost $26 million in state funds has been appropri- 
ated for the school since it was authorized. 

Through cooperative arrangements with Baylor 
University’s College of Medicine, the state might buy 
on a contract basis the education of from 58 to 65 ad- 
ditional medical students a year, contingent upon the 
expansion plans discussed above, at much lower cost 
than it could construct, equip, and staff a new medi- 
cal school to accommodate this number of students. 
Not only would such a plan be more economical, but 

18 During its formative stages, this medical school’s adminis- 
trative staff utilized office space and other facilities at Trinity 
University, a private sector institution. 



it would have the advantage of operating from an 
established and prestigious base much 'ooner than a 
new medical school could be activated. 

Contractual arrangements of this kind have worked 
well in New York, where the need for additional man- 
power in this field was recognized. The state is subsi- 
dizing 12 existing private medical schools, each of 
which has agreed to accept five or six additional stu- 
dents each year. The subsidy is in the form of $5 mil- 
lion in capital funds for expanding facilities plus 
$6,000 a year for each additional student accepted. 
This plan has created an “instant medical school” at 
far less expense to the state than building one or more 
new institutions to provide such training. The ar- 
rangement has been so satisfactory that a similar one 
is now under consideration to provide training for ad- 
ditional students in independent schools of dentistry. 

Since one of the major problems of new medical 
schools is apparently the recruitment of faculty, and 
since it is generally accepted that there will be need 
for additional public medical schools or expansion of 
existing ones in Texas in the next decade or so, it 
might also be in the state’s interest to contract with 
Baylor for the education and training of medical 
school faculty. 

Another possibility in the area of contracting is 
dentistry, where manpower supply is also below de- 
mand. There are currently two schools of dentistry in 
the state. One is operated in Dallas by Baylor Uni- 
versity and the other in Houston by The University 
of Texas. Baylor University’s College of Dentistry has 
been educating, in addition to Texans, residents of 
surrounding states which do not have dental schools 
— notably New Mexico. Oklahoma, and Colorado. 
Current enrollment is 527. and the budget for 1967- 
68 was almost $1.4 million. There are 62 full-time 
equivalent faculty members. 

College administrators say that when Oklahoma 
and Colorado open schools of dentistry, the Baylor 
unit will be able to take more Texas residents, prob- 
ably absorbing the equivalent of the number of Tex- 
ans who now attend out-of-state dental schools. 

Again, contractual arrangements would buy dental 
education at a much lower cost than would the estab- 
lishment of new schools of dentistry (although these 
may be necessary, too) . They would also take advan- 
tage of existing internship arrangements with the 
Pedodontic Section of John Peter Smith Hospital in 
Fort Worth and already established exchange and co- 
operative arrangements with such institutions and 
agencies as the Southwest Center for Advanced Stud- 
ies, Children’s Medical Center, City Health Depart- 
ment, and the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
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Dallas; Brooke Army General Hospital in San Anto- 
nio; Fitzsimmons Hospital in Denver, Colorado; Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital in Washington, D.C.; Baptist Me- 
morial Geriatric Hospital in San Angelo; and Denton 
State School in Denton. 

Contracting or cooperative arrangements might al- 
so be possibilities to produce paramedical personnel. 
Manpower shortages in this field have reached such a 
critical stage that the Texas Hospital Association has 
set up a Health Careers Program to recruit high 
school students for education and training programs 
in nursing, medical technology, physical therapy, and 
the many other specialties needed to provide hospital 
and health care. It is estimated that 10,500 additional 
professional nurses are currently needed in Texas. 
Some progress toward meeting the demand is indi- 
cated by greatly increased enrollments in nursing 
programs throughout the state this year at all levels 
—diploma, associate, baccalaureate, and licensed 
vocational. 

A number of the independent institutions of high- 
er education are educating students for paramedical 
specialties. Texas Christian University, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Incarnate Word College, and Sacred Heart 
Dominican College all have nursing programs, and 
Bishop College has a cooperative program with Bay- 
lor University School of Nursing. Texas Christian 
University, Sacred Heart Dominican College, and 
Our Lady of the Lake College offer B.S. degrees in 
medical technology, and the latter institution has 
programs to train hospital dietitians and speech path- 
ologists. Baylor University Medical Center in Dallas 
trains medical technologists, radiologists, and physical 
therapists. Incarnate Word College, in addition to 
nursing, offers training in medical records science 
and radiological technology. Sacred Heart Dominican 
College also has a program in medical records library 
science. 

Trinity University offers a piaster of science degree 
in hospital administration and a related M.S. program 
in comprehensive health planning. It also sponsors a 
one-year program for training administrators of small 
hospitals and nursing homes and an annual executive 
development seminar for 50 selected hospital admin- 
istrators. Baylor University offers a master of hospital 
administration degree through an affiliation with the 
Army Medical Service School at Fort Sam Houston, 
San Antonio. Currently, the program is available only 
to army officers, but the institution has indicated that 
it would make such training available to civilians if 
funding were available. 

These examples are illustrative rather than a com- 
prehensive listing, but they do suggest that in some 



of these areas a strong case can be made, on the basis 
of economy and availability, for using established 
programs, existing physical facilities and faculties, 
and long-standing arrangements for internships and 
giving students practical experience. 

Engineering 

Another important area where crucial manpower 
needs exist is engineering. Texas supports more pub- 
lic schools of engineering (8) than any other state ex- 
cept California (12). Two of the independent institu- 
tions— Southern Methodist University and Rice Uni- 
versity— also have schools of engineering which offer 
graduate work through the Ph.D.. and St. Mary’s 
University offers master of science degrees in three 
engineering fields. In addition. Trinity University in 
San Antonio and LeToumeau College in Longview 
offer bachelor’s degrees in engineering. The program 
at Rice, like all other graduate programs at that insti- 
tution, is oriented toward the Ph.D. Despite the fact 
that Rice is a limited-enrollment institution, engineer- 
ing enrollments are relatively large. 

The number of baccalaureate degrees in engineer- 
ing granted in the United States has been relatively 
constant at about 38,000 per year since 1958. Nation- 
ally, the percentage of bachelor’s degrees in engineer- 
ing, in relation to total bachelor’s degrees awarded to 
men, has declined from 17 percent in 1959 to 13 per- 
cent in 1965-66. In Texas, the percentage is even 
lower — 1 1 .9 percent. Nationally, the ratio of master’s 
to bachelor’s degrees in engineering has increased 
from about 18 percent in 1958 to 37 percent in 1965- 
66 (the proportion in Texas is 30.1 percent) and is 
expected to level off at 75 percent by 1975. The per- 
centage of Ph.D. degrees in engineering as a propor- 
tion of B.S. degrees is also increasing at a more mod- 
erate rate — from about 2.7 percent in 1958 to 6.5 per- 
cent in 1965-66, with the prediction that it will reach 
10 percent by 1975. The figure is already approach- 
ing that — 8.5 percent. 

The clear import of these statistics is that a mas- 
ter’s degree, rather than a bachelor’s, will be increas- 
ingly considered the minimum acceptable academic 
credential for engineers. Thus graduate education in 
engineering assumes a new importance in any pro- 
posed program to meet manpower needs in this area 
— and graduate education in engineering is expensive, 
especially with small numbers of students. For good 
educational economics, certain minimum levels of de- 
gree production must be maintained. In engineering, 
one set of stated standards is the following: 

1) About 150 bachelor’s degrees a year, for three 
or four curricular areas. 
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2) At least 49 master’s degrees per year in each 
major area. 

Only The University of Texas at Austin, Texas 
A&M University, and Texas Technological College 
meet the bachelor’s degree standard. At the master’s 
degree level, only The University of Texas at Austin, 
Texas A&M University, and Southern Methodist 
University meet the standard. 

Because of these minimum levels, it is now gener- 
ally conceded that California has unnecessarily over- 
expanded the number of its engineering schools. Na- 
tionally, the consensus seems to be that until such 
time as the existing engineering schools have very 
nearly doubled their enrollments, it is difficult to see 
how the establishment of new schools can be justified. 

Southern Methodist University’s Institute of Tech- 
nology, like many other engineering schools in the 
nation, is urgently seeking more students. The need 
for more engineers in the Dallas-Fort Worth area is 
acute because the industrial base of the region is dom- 
inated by a complex of aircraft, electronic, and scien- 
tific manufacturing operations requiring skilled man- 
power which can be produced only by strong graduate 
programs in engineering and applied science. 

In the North Central Texas area, only Southern 
Methodist University and The University of Texas at 
Arlington offer graduate work in engineering, and 
that at UT- Arlington is a relatively new program at 
the master’s degree level only. 

To dramatize manpower needs, the Southwest Cen- 
ter for Advanced Studies has developed data which 
show that the 1966 employment of scientists and tech- 
nologists in the Dallas-Fort Worth area alone in busi- 
ness, government, and academic institutions was the 
equivalent of one-half all the bachelor’s degrees plus 
all the master’s degrees and all the doctorates in en- 
gineering produced by Texas institutions of higher ed- 
ucation in 1965. This does not take into account the 
fact that many of the degrees conferred in that year 
were granted to part-time students already employed. 
Southern Methodist University granted 133 master’s 
degrees in engineering that year, of which nearly 100 
were conferred on part-time students. 

The SCAS report further notes that although gradu- 
ate enrollment in the area roughly matches its per- 
centage of the state’s population (26 vs. 20 percent), 
graduate enrollment in engineering and applied sci- 
ence is only half this proportion and that, further- 
more, only 20 percent of these enrollees are full-time 
students. Data in the report indicate that to meet the 
national average and to sustain the economic growth 
of the area, regional institutions of higher education 
will need to turn out five times the present number of 
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master’s degrees in science and engineering and 70 
times the present number of doctorates. This as- 
sumes, of course, that area needs are to be met solely 
by area institutions, which is quite unlikely to be the 
case. 

Southern Methodist University, which has carried 
the burden of graduate engineering education in the 
North Central Texas area, has developed a graduate 
engineering education program tailored to the needs 
of local industry and institutions of higher education. 
The program relies heavily upon the closed-circuit 
television network and other facilities of The Associa- 
tion for Graduate Education and Research, a consor- 
tium of independent institutions of higher education 
which will be more fully described in a subsequent 
section of this chapter. The main thrust of basic and 
applied science in the SMU Institute of Technology 
is focused in the following five operating areas: 
Electronic Sciences 
Computer Sciences 
Information and Control Sciences 
Thermal and Fluid Sciences 
Solid Mechanics 

Additional fields will be developed as funds, demand, 
and currents of events dictate. Those foreseen as prob- 
able are space sciences, mathematical sciences, and 
bioengineering sciences. 

Bachelor’s degrees are now offered in aerospace 
engineering, civil and environmental engineering, 
electrical engineering, industrial engineering, me- 
chanical engineering, and systems engineering. 

Master’s degrees are offered in ten engineering 
fields: aerospace, biomedical, civil and environmental, 
electrical, industrial, mechanical, systems, applied 
science, engineering administration, and engineering 
science. 

The Ph. D. is not designated by field, but the fol- 
lowing areas of concentration are available: aero- 
space. civil, electrical, systems, mechanical, and 
applied science. 

To a large extent, the undergraduate engineering 
program at Southern Methodist University was a re- 



gional one until about 1966, when a national student 
recruiting drive was undertaken to make the Institute 
of Technology into a more representative institution. 
As a relatively high-tuition independent university, 
SMU has always had difficulty in attracting large 
numbers of undergraduate engineering students. To 
overcome some of the problems involved and reach 
potential students, the Institute of Technology has de- 
veloped a large and expensive scholarship program 
and an expanded cooperative living program. Another 
method of overcoming high campus living costs is by 
offering undergraduate engineering education via 
talk-back television to other colleges and universities 
in the area, including community junior colleges. 
This would permit a student to complete most of his 
program while attending an institution at or near his 
home. He would transfer to Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity or to one of the public institutions offering en- 
gineering for junior and senior years. 

In addition, there are significant numbers of men 
now employed in area industry as technicians and 
low-level designers. Many of them have had two years 
of college education and now wish to complete work 
for an engineering degree, although they cannot af- 
ford to become full-time students. Night school pro- 
grams in engineering throughout the nation have 
generally proved uneconomic and are being phased 
out. However, through the TAGER television net- 
work, now extending into several area industrial 
plants, engineering courses can be offered these em- 
ployees during the day at very little expense. South- 
ern Methodist University now has an enrollment of 
1 .000 industrial students seeking degrees in engineer- 
ing and applied science and has extensive educational 
involvements with the following companies: 

Bell Helicopter 
General Dynamics 
Geotech-Teledyne 

Texas Instruments, Inc. (Dallas and Sherman) 
Collins Radio 

Ling-Temco-Vought (Greenville, Grand Prairie, 
and Garland) 



Table 16 

DEGREE PRODUCTION GOALS, SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 1967-1985 



Degree 


1967 


1970 


Numbers Produced By: 
1975 


1980 


Bachelor’s 


100 


140 


200 


250 


Master’s 


135 


200 


350 


400 


Ph.D. 


2 


20 


40 


70 



1985 

300 

450 

90 



Table 17 

ENGINEERING DEGREES GRANTED BY TEXAS INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1966 AND 1967 



Institution 


1966 


B.S. 

1967 


M.S. 

1966 


1967 


Ph.D. 

1966 


1967 


The University of Texas at Austin 


366 


427 


120 


126 


65 


59 


Texas A&M University 


327 


350 


101 


199 


34 


39 


Texas Technological College 


189 


250 


49 


31 


2 


3 


University of Houston 


134 


211 


23 


48 


5 


6 


Lamar State College of Technology 


117 


104 


7 


3 






The University of Texas at Arlington 


120 


113 










The University of Texas at El Paso 


61 


71 




1 






Texas A&l University 


35 


47 


3 


1 






Prairie View A&M College 


23 


23 










Totals, Public Institutions 


1,372 


1,596 


303 


409 


106 


107 


Rice University 


40 


37 


39 


27 


28 


34 


Southern Methodist University 


67 


71 


180 


145 


2 


6 


LeTourneau College 


30 


67 










St. Mary’s University 


8 


6 


2 


1 






Trinity University 


10 


8 










Totals, Private Institutions 
TOTALS 


155 


189 


221 


173 


30 


40 


1,527 


1,785 


524 


582 


136 


147 



University Computing Company 

Quantitative goals of the Institute, in terms of de- 
gree production, are shown by Table 16. 

Present enrollment at the undergraduate level is 
269 full-time student equivalents, with projected in- 
creases to 420 in 1970, 600 in 1975, 735 in 1980. and 
900 in 1985. The present undergraduate engineering 
budget is $400,000, and there are 12 full-time faculty 
equivalents. These figures are expected to increase to 
$1,440,000 and 40. respectively, by 1985. The esti- 
mate is that 300 additional undergraduate students 
could be accommodated now and that, in addition to 
the above projections, 250 more students could be ac- 
commodated in 1970. 200 more in 1975 and 1980. and 
100 more in 1985. 

At the master’s degree level, the 266 full-time stu- 
dent equivalents currently enrolled represent a much 
larger headcount figure because, as has been men- 
tioned. many of them are part-time students employed 
in industry. Southern Methodist University was. up 
to 1967, the largest producer of master’s degrees in 
engineering in Texas, as shown by Table 17, and the 
number is expected to increase. Enrollment projec- 
tions for the master’s program are 350 in 1970, 550 in 
1975. 680 in 1980, and 740 in 1985. The present 
budget of $740,000 annually is expected to increase to 
$1,185,000 by 1975 and $1,475,000 by 1985. There 
are currently 19 full-time faculty equivalents for the 
master’s degree program, and projections indicate that 
this figure will increase to 30 in 1975 and 37 by 1985. 



The estimate is that an additional 185 full-time stu- 
dent equivalents could be accommodated in the pro- 
gram now and that, in addition to the above projec- 
tions. 145 more students could be enrolled in 1970, 
200 in 1975, 210 in 1980, and 250 in 1985. 

Current full-time student equivalent enrollment in 
the Ph.D. program is 62, and it is estimated that 45 
additional students could be accommodated now. En- 
rollment projections, with indications of estimated 
additional capacity in parentheses, are 84 (55) for 
1970, 155 (60) in 1975, 210 (70) in 1980, and 285 
(65) in 1985. The current budget is $300,000, and 12 
full-time faculty equivalents are assigned to the doc- 
toral program. These figures are expected to increase 
to $2,100,000 and 61, respectively, by 1985. 

The Dallas-Fort Worth area is the only major 
metropolitan center in the nation with science-based 
industry and without significant area production of 
Ph.D’s in science and engineering. It is the objective 
of the Southern Methodist University Institute of 
Technology to overcome this deficiency in a substan- 
tial way. although it does not expect to supply all the 
local Ph.D. requirements in the field. It is assumed 
that in an area of rapid growth such as the Dallas- 
Fort Worth complex, some importation of talent will 
always be necessary. 

The director of the SMU Institute of Technology 
cautions that although the growth in graduate engi- 
neering education has been spectacular in recent 
years, it would be a mistake to expect such growth to 
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continue. The ratio of bachelor’s degrees to advanced 
degrees in engineering has risen from 100 to 1 in 1900 
to about 3 to 1 in 1967-68, and it is projected that 
this ratio will be 2 to 1 by 1975. Realistically, the ra- 
tio can never exceed 2 to 1 , or it becomes questionable 
whether the students are actually engaged in graduate 
study. Thus graduate engineering enrollments should 
level off by 1975 unless there is an increase in bache- 
lor’s degree production, and B.S. degree output is not 
increasing. Growth is expected to continue at South- 
ern Methodist University because scientific industry 
in the area will continue to grow, increasing the B.S. 
in engineering degree population in the metropolitan 
area. However, this will not necessarily be true every- 
where. 

Thus, although needs for graduate engineering edu- 
cation must be met, an extensive and expensive ex- 
pansion of facilities for such programs does not seem 
justified in the long-range view. A proposal has been 
made that Southern Methodist University, in coopera- 
tion with the TAGER television network, establish a 
“Metro Tech” program expanding the present opera- 
tion to other institutions of higher education at a 
greater distance — perhaps as far away as Waco and 
Abilene — to offer pre-engineering courses and in- 
crease production of bachelor’s degrees in engineer- 
ing. The graduate aspects of the program would also 
be expanded, with consideration being given to seek- 
ing some state support on the basis that the plan is 
contributing significantly to meeting the state’s needs 
for trained manpower to assure maintenance of in- 
dustrial growth and development and to cope with 
the many urban and other types of problems which 
can be dealt with only by engineering skill. 

Again, contracting arrangements whereby the state 
would buy engineering education at a lesser cost than 
it could be provided by new public programs are 
promising possibilities. A general structure for such 
contracting arrangements is explored in an analysis 
of Dallas-Fort Worth area regional higher education 
needs and resources in the next section of this chapter. 

On a smaller scale, at least in terms of numbers, 
cooperative arrangements might also be feasible be- 
tween Rice University and the University of Houston 
in the Harris County metropolitan area. Both insti- 
tutions have Ph.D. programs in engineering. 

Current undergraduate engineering enrollment at 
Rice is 454, with projections of 515 in 1970, 600 in 
1975, 712 in 1980, and 823 in 1985. Graduate engi- 
neering enrollment is now 177, with projections of 241 
in 1970, 303 in 1975, 336 in 1980, and 409 in 1985. 
Rice does not allocate its departmental budgets by 
level of instruction. Total budget for the engineering 



program in 1967-68 was $1,065,000. This is expected 
to increase to $1,361,000 by 1970, $1,629,000 in 1975, 
$1,857,000 by 1980, and $2,173,000 by 1985. The 
full-time equivalent engineering faculty, now num- 
bering 52, is expected to be 54 in 1970, 59 in 1975. 69 
in 1980, and 81 in 1985. The primary thrust of all 
graduate engineering education at Rice has been 
toward the Ph.D., although the master’s has been 
granted either as an interim degree or to students 
who for various reasons are unable to pursue work 
toward the Ph.D. This year the institution is begin- 
ning a fifth-year program leading to a graduate 
professional degree in various fields (master of me- 
chanical engineering, for example) which will re- 
place the B.S. degree in specific engineering areas. 

Regional Analysis — Dallas-Fort Worth Area 

To illustrate how the public and private sectors of 
higher education might work together to better utilize 
the resources of both, some analysis of the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area has been attempted. This highly urban- 
ized North Central Texas region was chosen because 
it has the largest need for additional programs of 
higher education and because some cooperative work 
is already taking place there. 

For the purpose of this analysis, the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area will be considered to consist of Dallas. 
Tarrant, and Denton Counties. This does not coincide 
with Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, trading 
areas, or the area encompassed by the North Central 
Texas Council of Governments, but it seems more 
realistic than any of these in terms of higher educa- 
tion needs and resources. The three counties have an 
estimated 1967 population of almost 2 million, of 
which 231,995 (about 12 per cent) are estimated to 
be of college age. 19 

The industrial base of the area is dominated by 
scientific and technologically oriented manufacturing 
operations. It is a finance, insurance, and corporate 
business center not only for the region but for the 
Southwest. Both population and economic growth 
have been, and continue to be, rapid. 

Eighteen institutions of higher education or related 
research facilities are located in the three counties. 
The institutional mix is composed of five independent 
senior colleges, three public senior colleges, three pri- 
vate junior colleges, two public junior colleges, a 
private dental school,, a public medical school, the 

*9 Projections of college-age population are derived from total 
population projections done by the Bureau of Business Research, 
The University of Texas at Austin, for the Water Development 
Board and subsequently refined and adopted as a basis for all 
state planning, including that by the Coordinating Board, Texas 
College and University System. 



upper division of a private nursing school, and two 
research and teaching facilities. A listing of the insti- 
tutions by category follows: 

Independent Universities 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
University of Dallas, Irving 
Independent U ruler graduate Colleges 
Bishop College, Dallas 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 
Independent Junior Colleges 
Dallas Baptist College, Dallas 
Christian College of the Southwest, Dallas 
Fort Worth Christian College, Fort Worth 
Public Universities 
The University of Texas at Arlington 
North Texas State University, Denton 
Texas Woman’s University, Denton 
Community Junior Colleges 
Dallas County Junior College (El Centro), Dallas 
Tarrant County Junior College, Fort Worth 
Independent Professional Schools and Research Facilities 
Baylor University College of Dentistry, Dallas 
Baylor University School of Nursing 
(Upper Division), Dallas 
Wadley Research Institute, Dallas 
Southwest Center for Advanced Studies, Dallas 
Public Professional School 
The University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas 

Three of the private institutions, a senior college 
and two junior colleges, have moved to Dallas since 
1960 — Bishop College from Marshall, Dallas Baptist 
College from Decatur, and Christian College of the 
Southwest from Garland. All have experienced rapid 
growth in the urban location. 

Dallas Baptist College is planning to become a four- 
year institution and will enroll third-year students in 
September, 1968. Christian College of the Southwest 
also has similar long-range plans. The University of 
Dallas was established in 1956. The other independ- 
ent senior institutions are long established in their 
present locations, as are the two public senior colleges 




Table 18 

ENROLLMENT IN DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION. BY LEVEL, 1967-68 
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Private Senior Colleges 


5,405 


3,889 
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5,490* 
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3,929* 
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2,892* 
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Private Junior Colleges 


1,106 
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1,559 


Public Junior Colleges 


8,963 


977 








295 


10,235 




10,235 




















63,209 


♦These totals do not include figures for Texas Woman's University, which were not immediately available by level. The 4 549 
total current enrollment at that school is included in the total in the last column. 
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in Denton. The University of Texas at Arlington was 
begun as a junior college branch of what is now Texas 
A & M University, later became a four-year college, 
and was made a part of The University of Texas 
System in 1965. Dallas County Junior College opened 
in September. 1966, and Tarrant County Junior Col- 
lege in 1967. The Coordinating Board. Texas College 
and University System, recently announced plans to 
establish an additional upper-division public college 
in the area or. alternatively, to contract with existing 
private colleges for expanded enrollments. 

Outside the area proper, but still deserving mention 
in any consideration of higher education resources, 
are Austin College at Sherman, a member of the 
TAGER federation, and East Texas State University 
at Commerce, independent and public senior colleges, 
respectively. Nearby public junior colleges are Cooke 
County Junior College in Gainesville, Grayson Junior 
College in Sherman-Denison, and Weatherford Junior 
College in Weatherford. To the south are two private 
junior colleges — Southwestern Assemblies of God Col- 
lege at Waxahachie and Southwestern Union College 
at Keene. Locations of the area institutions are shown 
by Map B. 

The independent institutions in the area have as- 
sets totaling well over $200 million, including $130 
million in plant, $62 million in endowment, and more 
than $45 million in current budgets. 

About 63,000 students are enrolled in public and 
private higher education institutions in the area, as 
shown by Table 1 8. More than 1 6,000 students from 
the three-county area are enrolled in independent 
institutions of higher education in Texas. Most of 
these — 13,000-plus — are attending independent insti- 
tutions in Dallas and Tarrant Counties. 

Taking into consideration total enrollments of the 
area independent institutions, it should be pointed out 
that the 22,440 students comprise about 32 percent of 
the present enrollment in all Texas private higher 
education and that the 20,881 students enrolled in the 
senior colleges comprise about 36 percent of that in 
private senior institutions in the state. Graduate and 
professional enrollments in the area independent col- 
leges and universities are significantly larger than 
those in the public sector. 

Whether the independent colleges will continue to 
accommodate this proportion of the enrollment is de- 
pendent upon a number of factors, one of the major 
considerations being the state’s attitude toward the 
private sector, especially in terms of establishing 
additional public higher education institutions. An 
analysis of several types of projections from private 
institutions of higher education in the area indicates 



that if the unfavorable attitude discussed in an earlier 
section of this chapter prevails, enrollments in the 
senior colleges may drop below the present level to 
about 17.000 by 1985. A favorable attitude in terms 
of planning, cooperation, and narrowing the cost gap 
would probably raise this figure to 35.500, and some 
type of active support and contracts would further in- 
crease it to 47,000 or more. 

These estimates are based on the assumption that 
the public junior college systems in Dallas and Tar- 
rant Counties will continue to develop and that the 
private junior colleges will feel varying degrees of 
impact from this, going out of business under the un- 
favorable conditions described and becoming four- 
year institutions under more favorable circumstances. 
It is inevitable, too, that the public junior colleges will 
continue to have a significant effect on the independ- 
ent senior colleges. To date, as has been pointed out, 
this effect has been one of decreasing the number of 
entering freshmen. It remains to be seen whether 
transfers from the public junior colleges will augment 
enrollments of the private senior colleges at the upper- 
division level. 

Projections of college-age population for Dallas 
County in 1970 are more than 182,000, and public 
junior college enrollment in the county is projected at 
20,561 full-time student equivalents in 1971-72; so 
it can be said that roughly 11 percent of the total 
college-age population will be attending public junior 
colleges by that time. By about 1985. the figure will 
have risen to 14 percent. 

Based on similar calculations, it can be assumed 
that about 14 percent of the total college-age popula- 
tion in Tarrant County will be enrolled in community 
junior colleges by 1970 and that the figure will have 
risen to approximately 16 percent in 1985. Currently, 
percentage of the college-age population enrolled in 
the local community junior colleges is about 4 percent 
in Dallas County and 5 percent in Tarrant County. 
As proposed new campuses are opened in both coun- 
ties, percentages will unquestionably increase. The 
impact of these developments on existing institutions 
will depend, in part, upon the increase in the college- 
going rate — the number of students who attend the 
junior colleges who would not otherwise have enrolled 
in institutions of higher education. Other factors, such 
as the cost gap in terms of tuition and per-student ex- 
penses, will also influence the course of enrollment 
trends. 

Graduate education is another area with numerous 
unmet needs, uncertainties, and possibilities for pro- 
ductive and economical cooperation between public 
and private sectors. Six institutions in the area offer 
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MAP B 



INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE DALLASFORT WORTH AREA 




graduate work — Southern Methodist University, Tex- 
as Christian University, North Texas State Universi- 
ty, The University of Texas at Arlington, Texas 
Woman’s University, and the University of Dallas. 
The University of Texas at Arlington offers graduate 
work only at the master’s degree level, and the grad- 
uate program at the University of Dallas is in the 
developmental stages. 

Among the six institutions, there are currently 169 
programs leading to master’s degrees 20 and 37 pro- 
grams leading to doctorates; yet there remain gaps 
and deficiencies in the provision of graduate and pro- 
fessional education to meet the needs of the area. 
One of the major ones, concerned with engineering 
and applied science, is discussed here, along with some 
of the available resources which might be used in solv- 
ing the problem. 

The graduate program of Southern Methodist Uni- 

20 A number of these are different degree programs in the 
same subject area at an institution, which may offer an M.A. or 
an M.S. in chemistry, for example. 



versity’s Institute of Technology has already been 
described, as has its developing program to meet the 
graduate engineering and applied science education 
needs of the area with heavy reliance on courses of- 
fered by the closed-circuit, talk-back television op- 
erated by The Association for Graduate Education 
and Research. 

The SMU Institute of Technology has proposed a 
new approach to a regional education system, with 
emphasis on engineering and science, through a 
Metro Tech plan which would capitalize upon 
TAGER and the TAGER television system to make 
such education more accessible. It would assume re- 
sponsibility for engineering and applied science edu- 
cation in North Texas at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels, as follows: 

Undergraduate Engineering. Pre-engineering (the 
first two years) would be offered through all TAGER 
schools, area industry, East Texas State University, 
and the Dallas and Tarrant County Junior Colleges 
through the television network. State support would 
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be sought to help finance this metropolitan area ac- 
tivity. For the junior and senior years of the program, 
students would transfer to Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity or to one of the public senior colleges offering 
engineering. 

Junior and senior courses would also be offered via 
TAGER television to area industry for cooperating 
students (from any school) on work assignments and 
part-time students employed in industry and unable 
to attend college full time. Laboratory courses would 
be offered on campus in the early morning or late 
afternoon. Through a new technique involving video 
tape plus talk-back, the pre-engineering program 
might be offered on more distant campuses, including 
those of Baylor, Hardin-Simmons, Abilene Christian 
College, and Tyler Junior College. Thus undergradu- 
ate needs in this field could be met at a very low cost. 

Graduate Engineering. It is estimated that about 
85 percent of the present area need for part-time 
graduate education in engineering is already being 
met by Southern Methodist University through the 
TAGER TV system. With some state funds to aug- 
ment offerings in aeronautical and chemical engi- 
neering, most of the remaining needs could be met. 
Offerings might also be extended to additional indus- 
tries out of the immediate area, such as General Elec- 
tric in Tyler and Rocketdyne at McGregor. In the 
resident graduate program, the SMU Institute of 
Technology can produce up to 30 Ph.D.’s per year in 
its present available space, although the present facul- 
ty has the potential to produce twice this number. 
With about $2.5 million in funds from the state to 
construct a 50,000-square-foot facility, the Institute 
would be in a position to serve the doctoral degree en- 
gineering needs of the area until the 1980’s. 

Some of the structural devices by which this pro- 
gram, and similar ones in other fields, might be ini- 
tiated and operated on a cooperative or contractual 
basis are already in existence. 

TAGER is probably the best known and most ex- 
tensive of the several projects involving cooperation 
and consortia among institutions of higher education 
in the area — and in Texas. Its membership is com- 
posed of Southern Methodist University, Texas Chris- 
tian University, the University of Dallas, Bishop 
College, Texas Wesleyan College, Austin College in 
Sherman, and the Southwest Center for Advanced 
Studies. TAGER was set up as a federation or consor- 
tium to enable these institutions to work together in 
the whole spectrum of cooperative higher education. 
It has been especially effective in providing gradu- 
ate education at the doctoral and postdoctoral levels 
in such expensive fields as science, engineering, and 



mathematics. A closed-circuit television network con- 
nects the participating institutions as well as a num- 
ber of industries in the area, thus solving the problem 
of geographical separation and providing, in effect, an 
extension of the classroom. This allows member insti- 
tutions to offer more courses, while at the same time 
reducing teaching loads, and it also serves the highly 
specialized scientific and engineering-oriented indus- 
try of the area. The TAGER TV system now reaches 
into the plants of the following companies: Texas 
Instruments (Dallas), Collins Radio (Dallas), Gen- 
eral Dynamics (Fort Worth), and Ling-Temco- 
Vought (Greenville, Grand Prairie, and Garland). In 
September, 1968, Texas Instruments (Sherman), 
Geotech-Teledyne (Garland), and possibly Bell Heli- 
copter (Fort Worth) will connect. In addition, the 
television system is the basis for joint TCU-SMU and 
SMU-Austin College graduate programs. 

TAGER is already an operational example of the 
regional federation of independent colleges suggested 
in Chapter III of this report. 

There is also already in existence in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area the Inter-University Council, composed 
of both independent and public institutions. Members 
are Southern Methodist University, Texas Christian 
University, North Texas State University, and The 
University of Texas Southwestern Medical School. 
Cooperating but non-voting members are the Univer- 
sity of Dallas, Bishop College, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, The University of Texas at Arlington, and 
Wadley Institute. This organization has, among other 
things, sponsored the extension of library resources 
and provided the structure for consultation on other 
cooperative programs. Because of the combination of 
public and private institutions in its membership, it 
has certain limitations in terms of being able to move 
expeditiously. With the private institutions excluded, 
there is a possibility that the Inter-University Council 
could become a state consortium or federation analo- 
gous to TAGER in the private sector for the purpose 
of forming a compact or entering into contracts and 
other cooperative arrangements. On the other hand, 
retaining the dual nature of its membership, it might 
become the vehicle for an inter-system compact to 
serve as a planning and contracting entity for higher 
education in the area in much the same way that a 
council of governments serves local units of govern- 
ment in a region. The approval of new cooperative 
programs between or among area institutions of high- 
er education might be among its functions. 

In addition to the more traditionally-structured in- 
stitutions of higher education, the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area has such additional assets as the Southwest Cen- 



ter for Advanced Studies. This facility has about $10 
million in assets and annual research contracts in ex- 
cess of $5 million. It is currently involved in ( 1 ) basic 
research, (2) teaching programs through TAGER, 
and (3) postdoctoral instruction. It has great poten- 
tial for future graduate and postgraduate work 
through contracts and other working relationships 
with the state. The provisions of its charter give it de- 
gree-granting authority, but this has not been exer- 
cised to date. 

There are two obvious choices concerning the future 
of the Southwest Center for Advanced Studies: 

1) It may remain in the independent sector and 
carry out the functions discussed through The As- 
sociation for Graduate Education and Research 
(TAGER) ; or 

2) It may become a part of the public higher edu- 
cation system, either as a member of a state consor- 
tium or federation in the area or as a part of The 
University of Texas System. 

Among the major problems of the general regional 
approach to meeting educational needs are the ab- 
sence of leadership, management structures, and po- 
litical procedures adequately designed and sufficiently 
strong to cope with the situation. As far as the indi- 
vidual institution itself is concerned, this may present 
no problem; it may continue with its own activities 
and plans. When the concern is with regional and 
statewide problems, however, these voids assume great 
importance. 

One very timely area in which interinstitutional 
problems and potentials are clearly demonstrable is 
that of information-program systems. The complex of 
computer operation, computer-based instruction, and 
information storage and retrieval — to name only a 
few aspects of such systems — is going to require tre- 
mendous amounts of money. Each institution is going 
to be faced with increasing demands for these facili- 
ties while, at the same time, costs of larger and newer 
computers are going to become more and more diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to meet. Yet regional computer 
systems are not only possible but are presently being 
developed. In fact, some phases of such a network are 
already operational in the Dallas-Fort Worth area. 
The potential for full development of this network 
presents a unique opportunity for providing national 
leadership. The seizing of such an opportunity will 
require initiative, structure, money, and, above all, a 
willingness to cooperate. If a cooperative approach is 
not taken, several times the amount of money will be 
required and, more important, the region and the 
state will find themselves followers instead of leaders, 
lagging behind the field in quality and in reputation. 
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The higher education resources and needs of each 
area of the state differ greatly; yet the general princi- 
ples of a structure of cooperation and contracting be- 
tween public and private sectors in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth region could be adapted to a variety of situa- 
tions. The types of cooperative or contractual under- 
takings would be dependent on the characteristics of 
the area in terms of economic base, population, and 
existing institutions of higher education. 

A wide variety of cooperative devices and consortia 
are in successful operation throughout the nation to 
share material resources and manpower in an attempt 
to meet growing needs, obligations, and opportunities 
in higher education. In some cases, such as that of the 
Claremont Colleges, smaller liberal arts colleges clus- 
ter about a larger central institution which provides 
graduate work, library, research facilities, and certain 
other services. In other cases, consortiums may in- 
volve institutions, both public and private, rather 
widely separated geographically. The Associated Col- 
leges of the Midwest, for example, is composed of ten 
independent liberal arts colleges in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Illinois. It is administered from a 
central office in Chicago and provides member institu- 
tions with coordinated academic and service programs 
from which they may choose to meet their individual 
programs and needs. At the academic level, a periodi- 
cal bank and other library services are provided, 
along with programs in science, the humanities, the 
arts, urban problems, teacher education, and foreign 
study. Some of the service functions are institutional 
research, communications and public relations, com- 
puter services, financial and endowment manage- 
ment, single admissions applications for all the col- 
leges, an insurance program, joint collection of 
payments on National Defense Education Act loans, 
and distribution of administrative data. 

Among other successful and effective consortia are 
those in the Kansas City, Great Lakes, and Dayton, 
Ohio, areas. In each case, the cooperative organiza- 
tional device enables the member institutions to do, 
be, and accomplish more collectively than they could 
working individually. 

In Texas, there is already some cooperative work 
between and among institutions of higher education, 
although much of it is limited in scope and objectives. 
In Houston, for example, there is considerable inter- 
relation and cooperation in the medical and health 
fields, most of it involving both public and private 
institutions and facilities in the Texas Medical Cen- 
ter. Possibilities are also inherent in certain of the 
advanced graduate programs offered by Rice Univer- 
sity and the University of Houston. 
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In San Antonio, with a large public junior college 
and four independent senior institutions, cooperative 
planning might enable the state to use upper-division 
capacity of the existing institutions rather than build 
new facilities to accommodate the full load. 

Corpus Christi has a somewhat similar situation, 
with a large, well established public junior college 
and an emerging private senior institution. 

In Abilene, where three independent liberal arts 
colleges are located, the crucial need would seem to 
be for junior college facilities, especially in terms of 
providing vocational and technical training. 

Baylor is an independent university at the center 
of an area where two rapidly growing community 
junior colleges and a public technical institute have 
recently appeared on the educational scene. 

Each region presents a unique situation and a dif- 
ferent institutional mix; hence regional analysis and 
planning seem almost a prerequisite for overall state- 
wide planning. 

The Liaison Committee believes that regional situa- 
tions, in their various aspects, offer the most promising 
and potentially rewarding opportunities for coopera- 
tion and contracting between the public and private 
sectors of higher education. TAGER, although it con- 
sists exclusively of independent institutions, demon- 
strates the workability and benefits of the principles 
involved. One of its chief values has been that it has 
encouraged the presidents of member institutions, 
month after month, to sit down, face one another, and 
discuss problems. It has created real communication 
and understanding in a climate of mutual trust. The 
same benefits can be achieved by other regional ar- 
rangements involving both the public and private sec- 
tors. The authorization and principles for such 
relationships should be incorporated into the basic 
structure and program of Texas higher education. 

Special Purpose and Developing Institutions 

One of the great strengths of the dual system of 
higher education lies in its diversity, both in types of 
institutions and in the programs they offer. The pri- 
vate colleges and universities are able to design and 
offer programs which serve the needs of a particular 
constituency and to structure the entire institution to 
meet the needs of its students or the sponsoring body. 
Any student who is interested and can qualify may 
enter the institution or the program, but he does so 
with the knowledge that he is in a specially designed 
and controlled situation. 

Junior Colleges 

One such group of special purpose institutions is 
composed of the independent junior colleges. They 



are free to operate purely academic programs or to 
incorporate any particular areas of instruction that 
may be in accord with the philosophy of the institu- 
tion. 

Sixteen independent junior colleges participated in 
this study. Eight are accredited by the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Schools; three additional 
ones are accredited by the Association of Texas Col- 
leges and Universities; arid five presently have no 
accreditation. In addition to these, five other inde- 
pendent junior colleges reported enrollments to the 
Coordinating Eoard, Texas College and University 
System, this year. Students in these institutions to- 
taled fewer than 600, and none of them is accredited. 

Combined 1967-68 enrollment of the 16 junior col- 
leges which participated in the study was 10,295. The 
total educational and general budgets for these col- 
leges were $6,859,947. Per-student educational and 
general expenditure was $666. 

If these students had been in the public sector, the 
state would have, under existing formulas, appropri- 
ated $4,452,599 in state funds for their education. 
This is in addition to local funds which would have 
been required from the public junior college districts. 

In this connection, a very definite distinction should 
be made between the public and private junior col- 
leges. Most of the independent junior colleges have 
strictly academic orientations, while the community 
junior colleges, especially the newer ones, give em- 
phasis to vocational and technical as well as academic 
training. The independent junior colleges, for the 
most part, serve special constituencies and exist for 
special purposes. In contrast to the public junior col- 
leges, they do not always have open-door admissions 
policies. However, this does not mean that the private 
junior colleges are turning away students. Quite the 
contrary. Some of them, especially those which do not 
serve very special constituencies or perform highly 
specialized functions, are finding it more and more 
difficult to attract students. Partly for this reason and 
partly because of the almost exclusive academic orien- 
tations of the private junior colleges, three of them 
have already announced plans to become four-year 
institutions. Dallas Baptist College, for instance, will 
begin enrolling third-year students in September, 
1968. 

The future of South Texas Junior College in Hous- 
ton, the largest in the private sector with a current 
headcount enrollment of 4,636, is uncertain, pending 
the results of the upcoming election to create a Harris 
County junior college district. If a community junior 
college system is established in the Houston area with- 
out any utilization of the resources of South Texas 
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Junior College, its future role will undoubtedly be 
drastically changed — or it may cease to exist. 

Concordia College in Austin, Lon Morris College in 
Jacksonville, Southwestern Union College in Keene, 
and Southwestern Assemblies of God College in Wax- 
ahachie are presently serving a total of fewer than 
2.000 students. Together, they project an enrollment 
of about 7,000 by 1985. These four institutions are 
among the well-established, church-related junior col- 
leges which annually make a modest but significant 
contribution to higher education and which are plan- 
ning to make a proportionately greater contribution 
in the future. 

The two independent junior colleges which also 
have academies (Allen Academy in Bryan and 
Schreiner Institute in Kerrville) serve special con- 
stituencies. Among their purposes are the develop- 
ment of discipline and distinctive leadership. Although 
they presently serve about 500 junior college students 
and do not plan ever to serve more than 1,000, they 
are working to improve present programs and to meet 
needs which other institutions in the state do not or 
cannot serve. 

Because of inadequate financial support, Christo- 
pher College of Corpus Christi and Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help College will close at the end of the 1968 
summer session. Three other private junior colleges 
have indicated that they may have to close their doors 
within a short time. 

Although relatively small in terms of total enroll- 
ments accommodated, the independent junior colleges 
are serving special constituencies and performing, for 
the most part, very specialized functions. They do, 
however, help to accomplish the total higher educa- 
tion task and to carry part of the enrollment load. 
They have a significant part in the total educa- 
tional effort of the state, with a definite role and 
scope in each case. 

As educational needs continue to grow, some pri- 
vate junior colleges will find new purposes and serve 
new or additional groups. Others will not change 
their present purposes, goals, or constituencies appre- 
ciably, but they will continue to serve specific and 
important functions in the total scheme of Texas 
higher education. 



Developing Institutions 

The private colleges in Texas whose enrollments 
are almost entirely composed of Negro students are 
certainly serving a special purpose in higher educa- 
tion. In fact, it is fair to say that the private pre- 
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dominantly Negro colleges are doing a remarkable 
job in that, on the one hand, they are striving to 
achieve and maintain standards of educational quality 
comparable to those of other institutions in the same 
accrediting associations and, at the same time, to teach 
in such a way as to overcome the deficiencies with 
which their students come to them. 

Negro high school graduates who were at the tops 
of their classes have been eagerly recruited by inte- 
grated colleges and universities. Those with special 
talents in athletics or music, for instance, usually 
have several scholarship offers. In the comparatively 
rare instances in which the student’s family has a 
better-than-average income, the Negro student usual- 
ly chooses a government supported or independent 
university. The small, predominantly Negro colleges 
usually attract students whose family incomes are 
very low and whose scores on entrance examinations 
are well below the average for all entering freshmen 
in Texas. 

It must be recognized, however, that the compensa- 
tory education function is time-consuming, difficult, 
and requires great skill. The state should take par- 
ticular note of this task and make necessary arrange- 
ments for the predominantly Negro colleges to carry 
out this special purpose, along with their other aca- 
demic functions and programs. Thus there seems to be 
a most significant role in higher education for the 
predominantly Negro colleges, at least for some time 
to come. 

Recently, six of these colleges have formed the As- 
sociation of Developing Colleges. Members are Bishop 
College, Dallas; Huston-Tillotson College, Austin; 









Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins; Paul Quinn Col- 
lege, Waco; Texas College, Tyler; and Wiley Col- 
lege, Marshall. The developing colleges have been 
assisted in upgrading programs and curricula by a 
number of the other independent institutions. Texas 
Christian University has close working relationships 
with Jarvis Christian College and provides a great 
deal of assistance and cooperation. Southern Method- 
ist University and Austin College have worked with 
Bishop College in several programs, and Southern 
Methodist University has developed cooperative proj- 
ects with Texas College designed to improve and 
strengthen the latter institution academically. 

Contractual arrangements could be made through 
the Association of Developing Colleges to aid in the 
compensatory work which must be done so that stu- 
dents who come to institutions of higher education 
with academic deficiencies may be placed in specially 
designed programs which will enable them to under- 
take regular college work. Such a program contracted 
through the association and operated cooperatively 
on all six campuses would enable these institutions to 
continue and strengthen their unique contributions to 
higher education in the state. 

Some of the other independent institutions in Texas 
should probably be considered for development as 
special purpose institutions of one kind or another 
before they are written off. With existing plants and 
facilities, and often with faculties and staffs familiar 
with and able to deal with special problems, they con- 
stitute available and valuable resources which might 
be effectively and economically utilized within the 
broad spectrum of Texas higher education. 






CHAPTER V 



LEGAL CONSIDERATIONS 



If the State of Texas and the independent sector of 
higher education are to become effective partners, 
new and different relationships between these two en- 
tities will be required. A number of strong relation- 
ships already exist. For example, the state charters 
all independent colleges and universities as non-profit 
corporations. Because of this status, there are corpo- 
rate and legal responsibilities for which their trustees, 
governing boards, and administrators must be ac- 
countable. 

There are also state controls and influences in 
many of the programs within the private sector. For 
example, the Texas Education Agency approves 
teacher training programs in all institutions of high- 
er education, public and private, and administers the 
program of teacher certification for graduates of these 
programs. Graduates of all law schools, whether un- 
der public or private sponsorship, must take the State 
Bar Examination and be licensed to practice in the 
state. Similarly, doctors, dentists, nurses, architects, 
and members of many other professions must be li- 
censed or registered by the state, and the educational 
programs which prepare such persons must take the 
requirements and standards for such licensing and 
registration into account. 

In the proposed new relationships, both the state 
and the independent sector should strive for quality 
in all of higher education. The Liaison Committee 
believes that regional accreditation should serve as 
the minimum requirement for any participation in a 
general state program. It is an already existing and 
well-accepted “floor of quality” which is universally 
accep'ed and recognized across the nation. 

The ideas and concepts of federations, compacts, 
and other cooperative devices at the local level have 
already been discussed, as have some of the specific 
possibilities for contracting between the state and the 
independent sector. Legal structures and guidelines 
for these devices and for relationships between and 
among them, as well as for negotiations and contracts 
with the state, will need to be carefully thought out 
and developed. Quality standards, contract terms, and 
operational details would be subjects for mutual de- 
termination and agreement. 



Certainly, participation in the total state system of 
higher education carries with it concomitant respon- 
sibility and accountability — not merely for the public 
funds which may be involved but also in terms of 
quality and performance. This accountability is in no 
sense synonomous with control. Autonomy need not 
be incompatible with accountability, and accounta- 
bility does not presuppose state determination of the 
goals, policies, and programs of the institutions con- 
cerned. Although the Liaison Committee endorses re- 
gional accreditation as a minimum standard, it also 
recognizes that quality and excellence are not limited 
to programs concerned with academic superiority and 
high intellectual achievement. Excellence can also be 
measured in terms of how well an institution is ac- 
complishing its stated goals and purposes — whether 
these be compensatory education for the economically 
and culturally deprived or postdoctoral education for 
nuclear physicists. It may well be that programs for 
new and developing institutions, such as those now 
provided by the private predominantly Negro col- 
leges, will be required to expand the educational ca- 
pacity of the state, especially if the Fifth Freedom 
concept of universal opportunity for higher education 
is to be adopted and implemented. 

Because of the historic sponsorship of most of the 
independent institutions of higher education in Texas 
by churches and religious groups, any discussion of 
private sector participation in the total state system 
of higher education — particularly financial participa- 
tion — requires consideration of constitutional provi- 
sions as they relate to the church-state issue. 

Based on considerable analysis of the question, the 
Liaison Committee believes that no real legal prob- 
lems exist except in a few isolated instances. It recog- 
nizes that there is such a thing as a sectarian college 
which would not qualify for participation in pro- 
grams with the state and which would probably not 
wish to do so even if it were eligible, and it strongly 
believes that there is a place for such colleges in the 
dual system. On the other hand, the current inde- 
pendent nature of the educational programs in most 
of the private colleges and universities and the com- 
position of their governing boards seems to provide a 



definite distinction and separation between the func- 
tion of higher education and the functions of the 
church in terms of worship, evangelism, and other 
concerns. The Committee believes there is no auto- 
matic connection between the presence or absence of 
religious affiliation or relationship and those qualities 
which make a college or university a major instru- 
ment of public service. It will be helpful, however, 
to explore briefly some of the constitutional back- 
ground, both federal and state, as it relates to this 
issue. 

The United States Constitution contains no men- 
tion of education. The First Amendment provides, 
among other things, that u the Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof ...” These^ are 
known as the “no establishment clause” and the “free 
exercise clause,” respectively, and are applicable by 
the explicit terms of the First Amendment only to the 
Congress. The Supreme Court, however, has incorpo- 
rated them within the meaning of the word “liberty 
of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which prohibits the states from depriving “any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without due proc- 
ess of law . . .” Thus the State of Texas is bound by 
the Fourteenth Amendment and hence to the no- 
establishment principle under the federal Constitu- 
tion. There are a number of United States Supreme 
Court decisions concerning aid to religiously affiliated 
institutions of higher education and in the related 
area of separation of church and state. 21 It should be 
noted that none of these is directly on the point of 
federal or state aid to denominationally-related col- 
leges and universities. Federal legislation has made 
no real distinction between public and private insti- 
tutions of higher education. It has skirted the church- 
state issue by providing funds for designated pro- 
grams, by buying needed services such as research, 
and by providing student aid in accordance with the 
student benefit theory upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

In the recent Maryland case, Horace Mann League 
of the United States v. Board of Public Works. (242 
Md. 645, 220 A. 2d 51, 1966), a state court reviewed 
state facilities grants to four independent denomina- 
tional colleges and ruled that such funds could not be 
made available to what it termed a legally sectarian 
college— one wherein the religious influence perme- 
ates the institution or where the college has a dis- 

21 Everson v. Board, of Education , 330 U.S. 1 (1947); Cochran 
v. Louisiana State Board of Education, 281 U.S. 370 (1930); 
Abington School District v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 (1963). Al- 
though not directly in point, the opinions in these cases enunci- 
ate principles which are relevant to the issues under discussion. 



tinctly religious flavor. On the other hand, grants to 
certain church-related colleges which did not have 
sectarian requirements for students and faculty were 
upheld. The case was appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, which failed to grant certiorari; 
hence there is no decision from that body to indicate 
the correctness of the state court’s reasoning. It seems 
clear that government, state or federal, can give some 
aid to denominationally affiliated institutions of high- 
er education without violating the federal Constitu- 
tion. Although no clear-cut test of the validity of such 
aid has yet emerged, it seems quite likely that a 
United States Supreme Court decision in a New York 
case will open the way for a challenge on this issue. 
In an opinion handed down on June 10, 1968, the 
court granted a group of New Yorkers the right to test 
in court their claim that federal aid to Catholic paro- 
chial school children violates the Constitution. The 
court thus ignored a 1923 ruling which has blocked 
taxpayer suits against federal spending programs. 
The recent ruling has national importance because it 
breathes new life into a suit against provisions of the 
Federal Elementary and Secondary School Act of 
1965 which provides funds for parochial school in- 
struction and supplies. Indirectly, it also has impor- 
tant implications for federal aid programs which 
benefit private higher education. It is interesting that 
in an opinion handed down on the same day, the 
Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of a New 
York state law requiring public school officials to loan 
textbooks to parochial and other private school pupils. 
The decision includes this language: 

We cannot agree either that all teaching in a sectarian 
school is religious or that the processes of secular and 
religious training are so intertwined that secular text- 
books furnished to students by the public are in fact 
instrumental in the teaching of religion. 

The latter ruling is in accord with a 1947 decision 
which upheld a New Jersey law authorizing reim- 
bursement of parents for busing their children to 
parochial schools. 

The Texas Constitution is more specific than the 
federal document on some of these points. The Bill of 
Rights, Article I, Section 7, contains a prohibition 
against the appropriation of funds “for the benefit of 
any sect, or religious society, theological or religious 
seminary.” The only way in which the inclusion of 
any type of education is implied is in the use of the 
term “theological or religious seminary.” There are 
also prohibitions against the appropriation of public 
funds for private purposes, and Article VII, Section 5, 
prohibits use or appropriation of the Permanent 
School Fund for the support of any sectarian school. 
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Hence the key questions might be whether higher 
education is a public purpose and what constitutes a 
“sectarian school.” In Church v. Bullock (104 Tex. 1, 
109 SW 115, 1908), the court defined sect as “a body 
of persons distinguished by particularities of faith 
and practice from other bodies and adhering to the 
same general system.” An educational institution 
which admits persons from all creeds and faiths could 
hardly be described as sectarian under this definition. 

The restrictive provisions of the Texas Constitution 
have received little attention by the courts, but in the 
past Texas Attorneys General have issued opinions 
indicating a rather rigid interpretation of such provi- 
sions. Several of these have recently been overruled, 
indicating a new direction. Two 1966 opinions can be 
cited as having probable relevance. One (#C-644) 
held that a state agency (the Governor’s Committee 
on Aging) could contract with church-operated or 
church-related institutions to conduct training classes 
for field workers for the development of programs to 
benefit the aging without violating Article I, Section 
7, of the Constitution. In the other opinion (#C-719), 
the Attorney General ruled that a state agency (the 
Texas Education Agency) might constitutionally pay 
tuition for handicapped persons to attend denomina- 
tional schools for vocational rehabilitation services. 
Furthermore, it was specified that the tuition might 
be paid at the time of registration rather than as reim- 
bursement. The following are pertinent quotations 
from the two opinions: 

If a valid public purpose is being served, in this case, the 
retraining of handicapped persons, and the state is ex- 
pending money for services rendered, the character of 
the private agency rendering the service does not control 
the expenditure. 

* * * 

It is well settled that a private agency may be utilized 
as the pipeline through which a public expenditure is 
made, the test being not who receives the money, but 
the character of the use for which it is expended. 

Thus there seems to be no legal barrier in Texas 
which would militate against some kind of state 
financial participation with the private sector of high- 
er education and/or its students. The regional and 
contracting arrangements which have been suggested 
would have the merit of avoiding a direct confronta- 
tion on the church-state issue, in any case. 

In view of the existing decisions and the opinions 
interpreting Texas constitutional provisions, the Li- 
aison Committee does not believe a constitutional 
problem is involved. Should it be determined that 
such a problem exists, an amendment to the consti- 
tution is recommended on the theory that the Texas 
Constitution should not be more restrictive than the 



federal Constitution. Further, if universal opportu- 
nity for higher education is accepted as a new right 
and freedom, it might well be that this should be 
guaranteed in the proposed revision of the state 
Constitution. 
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CHAPTER VI 



THE DUAL SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION— PERSISTENCE AND PROBLEMS 



Jf it is decided that as a matter of policy it is desir- 
able to have a monolithic government-sponsored high- 
er education system, then there is little more to say 
except that most of the private colleges and universi- 
ties should have as painless a demise as possible and 
that the few strong ones which can survive in a vir- 
tual monopoly are deserving of utmost respect. 

If it is decided that the task is a very large one; that 
the state needs to use all the resources it has, includ- 
ing the private sector; and that the independent or 
private sector has values in its own right to contribute 
to the total higher education system, then attention 
must be turned to developing policies and programs to 
solve educational problems and to create a favorable 
climate in which the independent sector can make its 
contribution. Indeed, in light of the problems and ad- 
verse trends which have already been discussed in 
this report, the Liaison Committee believes there 
must be positive action to correct these trends, gaps, 
and difficulties so that it will be possible for the inde- 
pendent colleges to contribute their share toward 
meeting the higher education needs of Texas. “Posi- 
tive action” is specified because by mere inaction and 
continuing on its present course, the state can create 
the potential monolithic educational situation de- 
scribed and deplored in this report. 

It seems very clear that considerably more of our 
resources must be allocated to higher education— both 
public and private. This judgment must be made 
against the background of the real choices of our so- 
ciety and with an understanding of what such an ad- 
ditional investment in the capital and brainpower of 
our state and nation really means. Such decisions 
must be made not only at the federal, state, and local 
government levels but also by private philanthropy 
and by the student and his parents who are able to 
pay a greater share of the cost of education. There 
must be a new vision of how all these sources of funds 
may be used together with maximum effect to achieve 
educational goals. 

The Liaison Committee believes that a major un- 
tapped resource for increased financial support of 
higher education is the primary beneficiary — the stu- 
dent and his family. As a matter of principle, the stu- 



dent and his family should be expected to bear a rea- 
sonable share of the cost of higher education in both 
public and private institutions, with ability to pay the 
major criterion and with ample provision for the stu- 
dent who cannot afford to pay. Many students who 
are receiving the benefits of higher education are well 
able to pay for them; yet they are not called upon to 
do so in any substantial way. The state cannot con- 
tinue to ignore this obvious source if it is to secure the 
necessary additional money for the higher education 
enterprise. There are several techniques which might 
be used to implement this principle without denying 
any student the opportunity for higher education, and 
they deserve careful consideration and study. 

Another resource for meeting educational problems 
can come from within the educational establishment 
itself. A new technology of education is being devel- 
oped to deal with the new dimensions of the educa- 
tional task. There are cooperative arrangements, fed- 
erations. and networks for sharing human resources, 
facilities, and equipment. There are increasing op- 
portunities for institutional research and program 
development as well as the possibilities offered by 
associations and project groups. In all these devices, 
however, there are the problems posed by the inevi- 
table resistance of faculty and the jealous guarding of 
institutional sovereignty. 

Although these resources are available to apply to 
the solution of the problems of higher education, we 
are in danger of lacking the leadership, the under- 
standing, and the political processes which will en- 
able us to make the most effective use of them, both in 
terms of the higher education establishment and of 
our total society. It is precisely here that persistent 
effort is absolutely essential on the part of college and 
university leadership, and particularly on the part of 
the Coordinating Board, the Independent Colleges and 
Universities of Texas, Inc., the Association of Texas 
Colleges and Universities, and other such groups. 
Without this persistent effort and bold innovation to 
find new answers, the dual system of higher educa- 
tion cannot be preserved and made vital enough to 
meet the needs and opportunities of Texas. 

Many of the opportunities and choices which con- 
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cern creation of the necessary climate for full utiliza- 
tion of higher education resources can be found in 
terms of specific programs of governmental support 
for higher education. 

Programs of Aid to Students and Institutions 

Two basic and non-exclusive approaches exist for 
the support of higher education by the state or federal 
government: 

1) Student support, or what could be called “con- 
sumer subsidy.” 

2) Institutional support, or “producer subsidy.” 
Most persons who have studied the problems and 
challenges of higher education state that because the 
field and the needs are so wide and varied, no single 
program of assistance can be satisfactory. Rather, 
what is called for is a battery of programs, with each 
designed to accomplish a specific function. 

Proponents of aid to students believe that such aid 
maximizes educational opportunity, increases educa- 
tional and economic efficiency, and helps protect the 
professional integrity of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Miller Upton, president of Beloit College and one 
of the chief proponents of the aid-to-students ap- 
proach, phrases the argument in this way: 

Public policy for the financing of higher education 
should seek ideally to accomplish the following objec- 
tives: 

1) Maximize educational opportunity, i.e., make higher 
education available to all qualified individuals without 
reference to constraints of cultural background, religious 
or racial heritage, social position or economic condition. 

2) Protect the professional integrity of the institutions 
of higher learning, i.e., make sure that the decision- 
making authority rests with the professional educators 
appropriately selected for the task. 

3) Maximize educational efficiency, i.e., develop that 
system and process which assure the most effective learn- 
ing on the part of the individual student. 

4) Maximize economic efficiency, i.e., provide the serv- 
ice in a manner that gets most value out of each dollar 
invested. In this context particularly it is crucial that 
value be recognized as the ratio of quality (as estab- 
lished in #3 above) to price paid. 

When all of these objectives are considered, it seems 
clear to me that a governmental policy of making edu- 
cational grants to the individual student for use wher- 
ever he chooses (provided the institution is appropriately 
accredited) is far superior to sponsoring government 
schools with little or no tuition. 

Let me propose a model approach by which my subse- 
quent reasoning can be checked. On the assumption that 
the individual is a national resource (not government 



resource), the federal government is the agency which 
should provide for maximum' educational opportunity. 
To do so it will make grants tathe individual student for 
use at any institution in the countiy which can serve the 
particular individual best. The grant will be sufficient to 
cover the full cost of education on an average basis by 
level of educational program; it would not be related to 
the particular institution’s cost. The institutions them- 
selves would be established and operated by. state govern- 
ments, churches, or private groups of citizens. In addi- 
tion to providing the capital investment in facilities, 
these separate sponsoring groups could also have separate 
means for subsidizing the individual student in order to 
cover living costs where necessary or make up the differ- 
ence between the federal government grant and the par- 
ticular institution’s total cost of education. 

Such an arrangement would be more effective in maxi- 
mizing educational opportunity for several reasons. The 
individual who knew he had access to an educational 
grant would be more likely to take advantage of it than 
if he knows that the only way he can have his education 
subsidized is to go to a government school. Since family 
and cultural constraints are one of the major reasons 
why qualified individuals do not continue with higher 
education, this is a veiy important consideration. Also, 
if all individuals are free to choose the institution which 
serves them best, there is the probability of better match- 
ing of offering and need. 

We do not equalize educational opportunity when we 
force particular individuals to go to particular govern- 
ment schools in order to secure public subsidy. The dif- 
ference between subsidizing the individual directly and 
providing low tuition government schools, in other 
words, is one of degree and not of kind. Both systems 
are committed to equalizing educational opportunity, 
but the one does it more fuliy and effectively than the 
other. 

Upton concludes with this argument for providing 
financial aid to students rather than to institutions: 

Since learning is an individualized process, the measure 
of educational efficiency must be made in terms of the 
amount of learning that is acquired among all the stu- 
dents involved. 

It is not a matter of how many students are put through 
the system but rather how much learning is acquired by 
each individual student in the total group. A financing 
system (1) which encourages the individual consumer 
(the student) to be a critic of what he is getting, 
(2) which supports the existence of a multiplicity of pro- 
fessional centers of initiative, and (3) which encourages 
vigorous competition among the producers of the service 
for improved performance, will certainly produce great- 
er educational efficiency than one which doesn’t do these 
things. Subsidizing the individual student does these 
things much more directly and effectively than does 
subsidizing the institution. 

If we turn to the practical experience of other states, 
we find two general types of student aid programs — 
scholarship grants and loans. The following are illus- 
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trative examples of the various student aid programs 
in operation throughout the United States: 

Competitive Scholarships. As the name implies, 
these are awarded on the basis of demonstrated supe- 
rior academic ability or promise and financial need. 
New York, California, and Illinois have outstanding 
competitive scholarship programs. The scholarships 
usually have maximum limits, such as the $1,500 per 
year in California, and are computed on the basis of 
tuition costs and other fixed expenses at the institution 
of the student’s choice. Most states prohibit the use of 
such scholarships in institutions outside the state of 
residence; however, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont are notable 
exceptions. 

The costs of such programs vary widely among the 
sponsoring states. In 1965-66, California made 5,120 
awards to students attending 91 colleges at a total cost 
of $3,681,757. The average award was $719. Illinois 
spent approximately $15 million for competitive 
scholarships and a similar amount for grants on the 
basis of need. The figures for most states fall far be- 
low these, with the exception of New York, where 
in 1965-66 73,000 students received a total of $31 
million in Regents Scholarships. 

Since most scholarship programs are competitive, 
they are designed primarily to encourage students of 
exceptional or above-average ability to attend either 
public or private institutions of their choice. 

Tuition Equalization or Exemption. Programs of 
this type are in operation in New Jersey and Wiscon- 
sin. Texas provides tuition exemptions for certain 
students attending the public colleges and universities 
(i.e, the blind, the deaf, children of firemen and peace 
officers killed or disabled in the line of duty, and stu- 
dents from low-income families eligible under the 
Connally-Carrillo Act). These programs do not, of 
course, benefit students choosing to attend the inde- 
pendent institutions and thus, in a sense, force those 
eligible for such benefits into the public institutions. 
Many educational administrators feel that these types 
of state programs impose hardships on the individual 
institutions because they simply add the student with- 
out providing funds to cover his costs. Some state pro- 
grams attempt to equalize tuition to cover the gap be- 
tween public and private college costs to students. 

Educational Development or Incentive Awards. 
These awards are made to students who plan to enter 
college and complete a course of study leading to a de- 
gree or who are currently enrolled full-time in an 
approved college or university. They are not competi- 
tive in nature but are designed to encourage students 
to enroll in college and remain there for at least a 



bachelor’s degree. 

New York has taken the lead in this type of pro- 
gram, and a study committee in that state is propos- 
ing revisions so that it will ultimately provide direct 
financial assistance toward meeting the full cost of 
attendance at any institution in the state, public or 
private, approved by the New York Board of Regents. 
If study recommendations are carried out, it will be 
the basic student financial aid program in the state. 
Illinois has such a program which provides up to 
$1,200 per year on the basis of need only. The so- 
called Higher Education Development Grant (HEDG) 
proposal recommended to the Coordinating Board in 
Texas would provide such assistance up to a maxi- 
mum of $425 a year. Such grants would be made in a 
maximum amount of no more than 25 percent of the 
total weighted average student expense budget ($425 
for 1967) annually toward meeting the residual fi- 
nancial needs of students who have provided a mini- 
mum of $825 in self-help from all sources summer 
earnings, long-term loans, and term-time employ- 
ment. 

The following advantages of the Texas HEDG 
proposal have been listed: 

1 ) It would help students help themselves by mak- 
ing available higher education to students who 
could not otherwise afford it. 

2) It would not relieve parents of the obligation to 
continue to support their children while the 
children are in college. 

3) It would not relieve students of the obligation 
to contribute materially to their own support 
while in college. 

4) It would not replace or reduce any of the pres- 
ent programs or sources of student aid and as- 
sumes that additional funds from such sources 
will help to meet deficits by an increase in loan 
funds and job opportunities for students. 

5) It will serve only those students who have re- 
sidual financial need — for whom need still ex- 
ists after all other aid funds in reasonable 
amounts have been utilized. 

6) It would be available to all students who are 
capable of doing satisfactory college-level work, 
rather than just to those who can achieve at 
the superior level. 

Awards for Culturally and Economically Disad- 
vantaged, . Many states are beginning to have signifi- 
cant programs designed to help the disadvantaged 
student. The federal .government has been active in 
this field through the Economic Opportunity Grant 
Program and the Federal Work-Study Program. 
There is little doubt that there will be an increasing 
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number of programs of this nature in nearly all 
states. Almost all states providing loans and grants 
to students require that the need for assistance be 
demonstrated. 

Graduate and Professional Fellowships. Many 
states have special grant programs for students en- 
rolling in specified academic programs, and the most 
significant programs of this kind have been federal 
programs. Many of them not only have a subsidy for 
the student but also for the institution to help carry 
the total cost of the graduate program. A current pro- 
gram in Florida supports students at the state medical 
school to the extent of $4,500 per year. New York has 
grants for those who pursue graduate work in arts, 
sciences, engineering, social science, and international 
affairs. 

Individual colleges and universities in Texas an- 
nually provide significant numbers of fellowships and 
grants, particularly with the assistance of federal 
funds. 

Such aid to graduate and professional students not 
only helps to meet the state’s manpower needs but 
also may serve to attract able graduate students from 
out of state. California has been effective in this type 
of “reverse brain drain,” although it does not have a 
separate program, as suggested here. Such aid may 
become important in Texas with the increased non- 
resident tuition rates at the public institutions. 

Loans. A number of states as well as the federal 
government have guaranteed loan programs for stu- 
dents. In some states these are general programs and 
in others such loans are available to students in spe- 
cific fields, such as teacher education. 

Texas provides assistance to students in public and 
private institutions of higher education, both junior 
and senior colleges, through the Texas Opportunity 
Loan Plan, which became effective in September, 
1966. The constitutional amendment which author- 
ized the program provided for the sale of $85 million 
in bonds to finance it. Also in September, 1966, the 
Coordinating Board, which administers the program, 
was approved by the United States Office of Education 
as a lender under Title IV-B of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. As a result, Texas Opportunity Plan 
Loans are now subject to a federal interest subsidy. 
The federal government pays the full 6 percent inter- 
est charges on loans to a qualified student as long as 
he is enrolled for at least one-half of the normal aca- 
demic workload in an institution of higher education. 
Once the student begins repayment of his loan, the 
federal government pays half the interest charges. 

Reports for 1967-68 indicate that 3,163 students en- 
rolled in the Texas independent institutions of higher 



education are benefiting from these loans in the 
amount of almost $2.5 million. 

Some of the more interesting program proposals 
for financing higher education deal with loans of 
various kinds. One is the “Educational Opportunity 
Bank” advocated by a White House panel, which ad- 
vocates loans to finance a student’s education on a cost 
basis. He would repay it over 30 or 40 years by small 
deductions from his earnings. Also a part of this pro- 
gram would be the provision of Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants for students' of parents with low in- 
comes. 

A completely different approach which would 
achieve a similar result is the negative income tax or 
guaranteed annual income idea. If such a program 
were implemented covering young people in the 18- 
24 age group, the problems of financing higher educa- 
tion would be vastly simplified. 

Although there is great opposition to many such 
ideas because they vary so widely from our tradition- 
al approaches to these issues and because some of 
them are contrary to concepts of parental and societal 
responsibility, they do offer real possibilities, partic- 
ularly in view of the new dimensions of the public 
policy questions related to higher education. 

Having explored programs of aid to students, let 
us turn now to programs of aid to institutions. One 
of the spokesmen against the student “full cost” tui- 
tion approach makes these arguments: 

1 ) Such a system makes the professor the employee 
of the student rather than a servant of society. 

2) It undermines the support of higher education 
because both alumni and the state would feel little 
reason to continue, much less increase, support. 

3) The mere raising of costs would discourage 
many students, and especially the poor, from going to 
college, even though they could get financial assist- 
ance to do so. 

To indicate the general approach to institutional 
grants and also to reflect considerable discussion of 
federal programs in this area which the state must 
take into account, the following statement by the As- 
sociation of American Colleges is probably the most 
articulate available: 

The Association believes that the present pattern of 
federal spending for higher education through project 
grants should be supplemented by broad grants for in- 
structional purposes to be expended at the discretion of 
the institution. 

Accordingly, the Association suggests these guidelines 
for a federal program of institutional grants for support 
of instruction: 

1. Federal institutional grants should be made to col- 
leges and universities as institutions of higher educa- 
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tion serving the general welfare. Such grants should 
be available without discrimination between public 
and private institutions. 

2. Support should be available to all eligible institutions 
of higher education for expenditure at their discre- 
tion within the generally accepted definition of in- 
structional services and departmental research. 

3. In terms of purpose, institutional grants should sup- 
port necessary quantitative expansion of higher edu- 
cation and should encourage, as well, qualitative im- 
provement in instruction. 

4. To be eligible for an instructional support grant, the 
institution should be regionally accredited. 

Finally, the Association believes that federal institution- 
al grants for the support of basic instruction offer the 
best prospect for sustaining and improving American col- 
leges and universities. While we believe this to be true 
for both undergraduate and graduate levels of instruc- 
tion, we believe it bears with special force and applica- 
bility upon the undergraduate college and its future. 

Programs of aid to institutions of higher learning 
are as old as the United States. The federal govern- 
ment attempted to assist educational institutions as 
early as the passage of the Northwest Ordinance. The 
Morrill Act (land grant act) of Lincoln’s administra- 
tion was enacted to encourage establishment of col- 
leges to provide training in agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. There have been numerous attempts to 
stimulate programs of direct aid to universities and 
colleges, both private and public. 

The various states have also provided programs of 
direct assistance to institutions as well as administer- 
ing federal funds made available for this purpose. As 
needs for financial help have increased in the private 
sector and other sources have been less able to meet 
the need, a number of states have established pro- 
grams of institutional aid. 

Institutional aid, both for capital and operating 
expenditures, may be offered to institutions of higher 
education for a variety of purposes: 

1 ) To increase enrollment or graduates. 

2) To encourage growth of particular Fields of 
study and research (meet manpower needs) . 

3) To accomplish broad social purposes (aid stu- 
dents from lower socioeconomic levels or help 
with a variety of urban problems) . 

4) To improve programs of the highest quality in 
colleges and universities. 

5) To assist marginal institutions as an investment 
of the state in higher educational systems which 
may be needed for substantial further expan- 
sion. 

Programs of aid to institutions may be provided on 
a one-time or regular basis and may vary as to maxi- 



mum limitations. The amount of aid may vary de- 
pending on its source — whether from dedicated rev- 
enue or general funds, for example. A welfare crite- 
rion may be built into the allocation of public funds 
for private institutions. The following types of institu- 
tional aid programs are operating in other states: 

Facilities Grants. Each state which administers fed- 
eral facilities grants has a committee which review's 
proposals and makes recommendations regarding the 
use of such funds for construction. The Federal Pro- 
grams and Facilities Planning and Development Di- 
vision of the Coordinating Board staff renders this 
service in Texas. 

New York created the State Dormitory Authority 
in 1944 and empowered it to construct, equip, and 
maintain facilities for student housing, academic pur- 
poses, libraries, laboratories, classrooms, or “any other 
structures essential, necessary or useful for instruc- 
tion in the higher education program on the campuses 
of both public and private institutions located in the 
state.” 

In June, 1966, the Ohio Board of Regents adopted 
a master plan which recommended that the state 
“consider an arrangement to provide facility assist- 
ance to accredited privately sponsored colleges and 
universities through construction and leasing of new 
classroom, library, and laboratory buildings needed 
for expanding enrollments.” The Ohio General Assem- 
bly in 1964 established by law the principle that 
buildings could be built by the state and leased to 
certain non-profit colleges and universities. 

Contracts for Programs , Projects, and Services. In 
New York, the state contracted with Cornell Univer- 
sity, a private institution, until 1949 to provide higher 
education in agriculture, industrial and labor rela- 
tions, home economics, and veterinary medicine. Al- 
though now a part of the State University of New 
York, the units providing these programs are operated 
as integral parts of Cornell and administered by it. 
Another example of a contract program is that in pub- 
lic administration offered jointly by Syracuse and 
New York University. In addition, New York has es- 
tablished a Distinguished Professorship Program to 
endow chairs at ten centers of excellence in the state. 
Most of these have gone to independent institutions 
of higher education, including Fordham University. 
Funds are also being provided to several private medi- 
cal schools to finance expanded facilities. 

Through contract arrangements, Alabama supports 
undergraduate and graduate instruction in engineer- 
ing, veterinary medicine, nursing, home economics, 
and agriculture at Tuskegee Institute. Annual ex- 
penditure on contracts for this purpose has averaged 
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about $400,000. The Alabama Commission on the 
Arts is authorized to make grants to private institu- 
tions to encourage participation in the arts. 

State support for research conducted at privately 
controlled institutions is provided in three Southern 
states — Florida, Maryland, and North Carolina. In 
addition, private institutions in five Southern states 
received $680,063 from state governments through 
Southern Regional Education Board contracts in 
1964-65. 

General Support Grants by Levels and by Num- 
bers. Three states — Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Vermont — make regular annual legislative appropri- 
ations directly to private institutions. Pennsylvania 
appropriates funds for the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and Temple University, both of which are pri- 
vately controlled. Alabama provides direct support 
for Marion Institute and Walker County Junior Col- 
lege. 

Degree Production Grants. State assistance to inde- 
pendent institutions on the basis of degree production 
was authorized by the New York Legislature in the 
summer of 1968, although the program will not be 
funded until July 1, 1969. It will provide state aid for 
private colleges and universities on the basis of the 
number of degrees conferred annually, with differen- 
tials for appropriate levels and types approximately 
proportional to average differences in cost. The grants 
will be in the amount of $400 for each bachelor’s and 
master’s degree conferred and $2,400 for each doc- 
torate. The State Board of Regents has authority to 
determine the “weight” of professional degrees. De- 
gree recipients need not be residents of New York 
State. To be eligible for the grants, the non-public col- 
lege or university must be incorporated by the Re- 
gents or the Legislature, must maintain one or more 
earned degree programs culminating in a baccalau- 
reate or higher degree (junior colleges are not eli- 
gible), meet such standards of educational quality as 
are applicable to comparable public institutions, and 
be eligible for state aid under the provisions of 
the United States and New York Constitutions. Any 
institution which intends to apply for state aid ap- 
portionments must submit required reports to the 
Commissioner of Education concerning matters such 
as present and contemplated future programs, cur- 
ricula and facilities of the institution, its financial 
affairs, its long-range plans and its progress in im- 
plementing them, and its administrative practices and 
procedures. 

Some of the advantages of the plan are cited as fol- 
lows: 

1 ) It avoids the problem of defining student status 
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— part-time, degree-credit, or other classifica- 
tion. 

2) It places emphasis on productivity as opposed to 
sheer numbers of students. 

3) It provides incentive for improving retention 
rates. 

4) It may well help to step up the completion rates 
for doctoral degrees. 

Allan M. Cartter, chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, has estimated that the grants will contribute 
public funds equivalent to about 5 percent of the cost 
of bachelor’s and master’s degrees and about 10 per- 
cent of the cost of doctorates. 

Higher Education Program Authorization 

In light of the changing conditions and needs over 
the foreseeable future in Texas higher education, and 
in light of the unknown directions of federal pro- 
grams, it is almost impossible to specify program tech- 
niques and determine the dollar amounts required to 
implement them. Therefore the Liaison Committee 
urges the Coordinating Board to develop a Master 
Plan Program Strategy which would give it a frame- 
work and a flexibility for dealing with new needs and 
problems as they arise. An important part of this Mas- 
ter Plan Program Strategy would be a Higher Educa- 
tion Program Authorization, an omnibus approach to 
the support of higher education in Texas, which 
would be developed by the Coordinating Board and 
recommended to the Legislature. 

This omnibus approach would include a series of 
programs designed to deal with particular student 
problems and institutional problems for all Texas 
higher education. The Liaison Committee also urges 
that the design of each program be based upon policies 
directed to the solution of the specific problem under 
consideration and that all the program elements be 
consistent and interrelated to provide a balanced ap- 
proach to the development of an effective, high-quali- 
ty system of higher education in Texas. 

It is not envisioned that the programs would all be 
implemented immediately. Authorization for them 
would exist, however, so that they could be used when 
and as needed and when funds are available. The 
omnibus authorization would assure an integrated 
program, rather than a piecemeal approach which 
might well leave gaps and unmet needs. 

Such an approach would also involve the use of the 
year-to-year cooperative planning process to deter- 
mine how many students would be accommodated 
and how much would be spent in each program. Thus 
the state and its coordinating agency would always 
be in control of the situation (with the Board recom- 



mending and the Legislature deciding and appropri- 
ating) in regard to the needs and availability of funds. 

We believe that such a Higher Education Program 
Authorization should be in behalf of all education, 
with no distinction between the public and private 
sectors except to help create the favorable climate 
and implement the support implied by the public 
policy assumption discussed above. We suggest that 
these types of programs of aid to students should be 
considered for a “Higher Education Program Au- 
thorization Act of 1969”: 

1) An undergraduate scholarship program which 
would be an investment in our best student leadership 
potential, both in terms of developing it and keeping it 
in the state. 

2) Graduate and professional fellowships directly 
related to manpower needs. This would not only help 
to provide the necessary manpower for the state’s fu- 
ture needs but would be a capital investment in cre- 
ating a “reverse brain drain” for Texas. Such a 
program could be tied to contracting arrangements 
for the private sector. 

3) Educational development grants or incentive 
awards of the type proposed in the Higher Education 
Development Grant (HEDG) program. These would 
help to remove economic barriers for students of less 
than superior academic ability who can make some 
economic contributions toward their own educations. 
The grants would fill a residual need which, although 
not large in terms of dollars, could make the differ- 
ence whether these students could attend or remain in 
college. The present proposal does not seem to go far 
enough to help the economically and culturally de- 
prived in the very low income groups. It also has the 
disadvantage of failing to provide much relief for 
families in the middle income group who cannot qual- 
ify under the financial hardship qualifications but 
who may have great difficulty in paying all the bills 
of one or more children in college. 

4) Grants to the economically and culturally de- 
prived to provide a special incentive for them to enter 
and remain in college. For reasons already cited, 
these would probably have to be more generous and 
administered differently from the incentive grants 
described above, since many of these students would 
not be able to provide self-help in the proportion 
specified there. Such a program might be initiated on 
an experimental basis to determine the best approach. 

5) Continuation of the Texas Opportunity Loan 
Program and other loan programs, with some changes 
to broaden their base, impact, and usefulness and per- 
mit them to be used more liberally in connection with 
other programs. 
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In addition, the following principles relating to aid 
to institutions should be considered for the omnibus 
Higher Education Program Authorization: 

1) An investment in construction and equipment 
facilities that is carefully calculated as to both num- 
ber and quality, whether state or federal funds are in- 
volved. and related to special educational needs of the 
state. 

2) A policy of financing institutions that utilizes 
every resource , including a proper proportion from 
the primary beneficiary — the student and his parents 
if they are financially able to provide it. This policy 
of requiring an equitable share of costs from the stu- 
dent should be offset by the previously-listed assist- 
ance programs for those who cannot afford to pay. 

3) A policy of contracting for programs , services , 
and facilities wherever possible, both to achieve bene- 
fits for the state and its educational programs and also 
to strengthen the independent institutions and local 
federations wherever possible. Cooperative arrange- 
ments and contracting could be especially fruitful m 
terms of use of facilities, such as computers and li- 
braries. 

4) A program of grants and contracts for institu- 
tional research and experimentation , interinstitution- 
al study, and programs for innovative activities 
designed to improve the educational curriculum, proc- 
esses, and management — an educational research and 
development program. 

5) An accredited private or independent institu- 
tion production and service grant calculated to help 
close the cost gap between the public and private in- 
stitutions and make viable the independent college or 
university which meets specified educational and 



legal standards. This would incorporate the principles 
of the New York degree production grants discussed 
previously, with adequate safeguards to assure qual- 

6) A program to assist the developing and special 
purpose institutions to better serve their functions, to 
improve their quality, and to make a more meaning- 
ful contribution to the total higher education effort in 
the state in terms of their unique situations. 

It should be noted that all but two of the programs 
listed above are designed for all students and institu- 
tions. In designing any series of student programs, 
care should be taken to emphasize two basic principles 
— payment, of a fair share of the costs of higher edu- 
cation by those who can afford it and adequate assist- 
ance for those who cannot. The whole array of stu- 
dent programs should be planned so that there are no 
gaps and so that every student is assured an oppor- 
tunity for higher education. 

It should be emphasized, too, that if all these pro- 
grams for students and institutions were authorized 
and implemented, they would not of themselves solve 
the problems of either the independent or the public 
sector in Texas. Primarily directed at solving the 
problems of all higher education, they would provide 
a battery of programs which would be cumulative in 
effect and create a better climate and opportunity for 
preservation of the dual system oi higher education in 
Texas. Such a program authorization would give the 
independent sector a fair chance at a partnership ar- 
rangement with the public sector and enable them to 
work together more effectively toward meeting future 
needs which, by any standards, exceed the combined 
capabilities of both. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP— THE ROLE OF THE INDEPENDENT SECTOR 



The key question— whether the state should have a 
dual or a monopolistic system of higher education — 
has already been asked. It and related subordinate 
questions have been certified to the Coordinating 
Board and through it to the Governor, the Legislature, 
and the people of Texas. If the state desires the sur- 
vival of the private sector in any meaningful way. it 
must take positive steps to reverse the present trends 
and to create a favorable and supportive climate. 

The most favorable action the state can take, how- 
ever. will only assure that the private sector institu- 
tions have a fair chance to compete and that they will 
be dealt with equitably in the state system. The inde- 
pendent sector cannot look to the state to save ii. It 
must save itself— and perhaps in so doing, save high- 
er education. 

The Texas private c olleges and universities, through 
the Independent Colleges and Universities of Texas. 
Inc., have shown a willingness to involve themselves 
in the political processes necessary to assure the pres- 
ervation of a stron n dual system of higher education. 
The extent of the private sector’s commitment must 
he even deeper, however. Political processes will not. 
in the final analysis, provide all that is needed for the 
survival and health of the private college or univer- 
sitv. Only aggressiveness, initiative, and substantial 
continuing financial underwriting on the part of those 
who believe in and support independent higher edu- 
cation will preserve the private sector in Texas. 

The independent institutions, collectively and indi- 
vidually. must begin by putting their own houses in 
order. Having designated ICUT. Inc., as spokesman 
and agent for the private sector in its dealings with the 
state, the member institutions must be willing to pro- 
vide the support, financial and otherwise, which can 
make this organization the strong and vital force it 
can and must be to fulfill effectively the role it has 
agreed to accept in behalf of independent higher edu- 
cation. The colleges and universities must initiate or 
intensify long-range institutional planning efforts, 
facing the realities of their situations and considering 
the alternatives which various future developments 
may leave open to them. 

Every private college and university president and 



trustee must awaken to the near crisis situation in in- 
dependent higher education and face it frankly and 
without illusion in terms of his own institution’s situ- 
ation. The Liaison Committee is convinced that the 
nationally recognized crisis in private higher educa- 
tion has not been overstated and. furthermore, that 
the crisis has not missed Texas. It is real, and it is 
upon us. From the point of view of an individual in- 
stitution seen through the eyes of an individual presi- 
dent and a single hoard of trustees, the educational 
problems and challenges of the present and those 
which lie ahead are indeed serious. When viewed 
from the broader perspective afforded by this study 
and wdien seen as system-wide trends and problems, 
the situation is clearly far more grave than the presi- 
dents and trustees have realized. 

It seems unquestionable that the dedication and de- 
votion of presidents and trustees to private higher 
education is facing a time of severe testing. Nods and 
w'ords of agreement and approval will no longer suf- 
fice. Neither will pious pronouncements about the 
value of private higher education. The trustees of all 
Texas private colleges and universities must now be 
willing to stand up and be counted in terms of support 
for a strong dual system of higher education in the 
state. No longer can the people of Texas afford to have 
all the important decisions concerning higher educa- 
tion made by one faction or one group of people: 
rather, these decisions must henceforth reflect a con- 
cern for the total educational system. True education- 
al statesmanship is required of every independent 
college trustee and college president in Texas. 

Trustees must also be realistic and be willing to face 
the fact that a private institution of higher education 
cannot be all things to all people. Every independent 
college and university should have a clearly stated 
and understood role and scope, and all issues and 
problems should be faced in relation to its unique 
mission and purpose. Trustees and others responsible 
for the governance and administration of the institu- 
tion should know precisely and in detail its purpose 
and what it is attempting to do — no matter what this 
may be. Furthermore, they should be resolved that 
the institution perform its special function and per- 
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form it well. They should be willing to pay the price, 
monetarily and otherwise, so that the college or uni- 
versity can make its unique contribution both in 
terms of meeting statewide and regional needs and in 
terms of serving a particular research and develop- 
ment function for which it may be suited. It is only 
by being different and yet being a part of the state- 
wide system of higher education that the existence of 
the independent sector can be justified. 

Whatever the role and scope of the institution and 
whatever special purpose it seeks to accomplish, its 
programs must be characterized by quality. The 
quality of an institution’s program should be meas- 
ured not only in absolute academic standards but in 
terms of the relative progress students make. Action 
must be taken and money must be made available to 
improve independent higher education. No private 
college or university can any longer afford to lower its 
quality by economizing on faculty or shortchanging 
students on the kind of education they receive. 

Those persons, especially in the churches, who con- 
stantly praise and defend private higher education 
must be asked to back their convictions with action 
and financial support. Churches should not be content 
to be sponsors of inferior higher education. Nor should 
they be content to have their colleges financed almost 
entirely from non-church sources. Many of the so- 



called church-related colleges in 1 exas receive only 
minute percentages of their operating budgets from 
denominaiional sources. 

The value of the private sector of higher education 
has already been thoroughly discussed in this study. 
It can be summarized as follows: 

It performs a public service function, educating 
more than 70,000 students. It adds to the quality of 
higher education in Texas by providing diversity, 
variety, and freedom of choice. The colleges and uni- 
versities in the private sector contribute a special 
philosophy and style of life as they reflect, the Judeo- 
Christian heritage so basic in the establishment of this 
state and nation. They provide inputs of positive val- 
ues and moral standards into society rather than sim- 
ply reflecting that society as it exists. 

At a time when the influence and impact of private 
higher education on contemporary life are so des- 
perately needed, the role of the independent college 
trustee is more vital than ever before. Governing 
boards, with assistance from administrators, alumni, 
and other friends of the private sector, must engage as 
never before in vigorous public education, public re- 
lations. and fund-raising. Only in this w'ay can the 
dual system be preserved and the private sector made 
the viable, valuable force it must be to serve its dis- 
tinctive functions and purposes. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



This study has attempted to raise and deal openly 
with the issues of higher education in the state and 
nation, with a focus on the Texas private colleges and 
universities. It has tried to analyze the issues and the 
data in the context of seeking solutions to overall edu- 
cational problems rather than striving for self-seeking 
answers which would benefit only the private sector. 
It has sought to dramatize the critical nature of pres- 
ent trends and to emphasize that positive action is 
required on many fronts if the private sector of Texas 
higher education is to survive in any meaningful way. 

The purpose of this chapter is to restate the issues 
in summary form and to set forth as clearly as pos- 
sible the recommendations and the positions of this 
Committee so there will be no misunderstanding re- 
garding the conclusions it has drawn from the data 
and the arguments. The following are the specific con- 
clusions of the Liaison Committee, and the Committee 
alone takes responsibility for them. However, our 
study process has been an open one, participated in by 
many persons, and we believe these positions are gen- 
erally supported in the private sector of Texas higher 
education, by many if not most of the public sector 
educators, and, hopefully, by the people of Texas. 

The central public policy issue of the study is, “Shall 
Texas continue to have an independent sector, or shall 
it establish a virtual government monopoly in higher 
education?” 

— We believe in the value, viability, and necessity 
of a dual system of higher education so that there 
can be freedom of choice, diversity, pluralism, 
and maintenance of quality for both the public 
and private sectors. 

— We believe that to make the case for a dual and 
pluralistic system of higher education is to make 
the case for both the public and private colleges 
and universities. 

— 2 — 

This central question and all others raised in the study 
must be faced against the background of the revolu- 
tion which is taking place in higher education today. 
It is clear that there are new conditions, problems, 
and crises — student activism on the campus, the in- 



volvement of institutions in bringing about social 
change, and a new concept that every person has a 
right to opportunity for higher education. 

We believe the crisis is real and is far more sig- 
nificant in changing our fundamental and tradi- 
tional system of higher education than most 
people realize. 

— We believe that as society becomes more complex 
and technologically demanding, higher education 
will play an increasingly important role in every 
aspect of life. 

— 3 — 

Texas’ task ahead in higher education is a tremendous 
one and yet one which must be approached in new' 
ways. Data are sometimes deceptive, and the higher 
education enterprise could be overbuilt in one area 
and underdeveloped in another without great care 
and total educational policy. Operating costs alone for 
all higher education could be between $2.4 billion and 
$4.1 billion by 1985, depending upon the proportion 
of college-age Texans who attend colleges or univer- 
sities. In terms of numbers of students enrolled, the 
increase could range from 115 percent to 270 percent. 

— We believe that the task ahead in higher educa- 
tion is so great -that every available human and 
financial resource should be utilized to the maxi- 
mum and that additional financial resources 
must be found to finance this essential growth 
for all Texas higher education. 

— We believe that independent sector resources 
should be utilized fully to help carry the load, 
to provide the values and the freedom of choice 
implicit in the dual system, to take advantage of 
an existing billion-dollar asset, and to save hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually for Texas 
taxpayers. 

— 4 — 

If the private sector of Texas higher education is to 
survive in any significant way, carrying its propor- 
tionate share of the load, the state must take action to 
reverse the trends which are already making consid- 
erable inroads into the size of the independent sec- 
tor’s contribution. 

— We believe state action is necessary to preserve 
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the dual system of higher education because by 
mere inaction and continuation of present poli- 
cies. the state is causing the private sector to 
wither into insignificance in terms of handling 
any substantial share of future higher education 
enrollment. 

We believe it is in the best interest of the state to 

take such action, both because of the desirability 
of the dual system and because the tremendous 
task which lies ahead in higher education will 
demand every available resource. 

— 5 — 

To provide for full utilization of existing higher edu- 
cation resources, including those of the private sector, 
there must be a strong central coordinating agency 
with an overall statewide approach to problems and 
policies, a master planning process, and a structure 
which permits representatives of all segments of high- 
er education to deliberate together on broad policy 
issues and matters of mutual concern. 

We believe the role of the Coordinating Board, 

Texas College and University System, is abso- 
lutely central and crucial for the future and de- 
velopment of all higher education — public and 
private. 

We believe that master planning is not so much 

drawing a blueprint as establishing a structure 
for continuous review and evaluation to take into 
account new problems, new conditions, and new 
resources. 

We believe the independent sector of higher edu- 
cation should be structured into the total higher 
education system and the Coordinating Board’s 
master planning process in terms of having rep- 
resentatives on a Coordinating Council or other 
policy review body, along with representatives 
of the public senior colleges and universities and 
the community junior colleges. 

We believe that the Independent Colleges and 

Universities of Texas, Inc., is the appropriate 
spokesman for the independent sector in its deal- 
ings with the state and the Coordinating Board. 
The membership of Independent Colleges and 
Universities of Texas, Inc., has agreed to accept 
this role and responsibility. 

— 6 — 

In terms of tangible contributions, the private sector 
of higher education in Texas is educating about 70,000 
students — 20 percent of all those enrolled in Texas 
institutions of higher education. It consists of 50 very 
different types of institutions with total assets in ex- 
cess of a billion dollars and physical plants which 
would cost more than $600 million to replace. During 
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the 1967-68 academic year it could have accommo- 
dated about 12,500 additional properly placed stu- 
dents. It offers undergraduate and graduate training 
in almost every art. science, and profession. It trains 
23 percent of the public school teachers who are certi- 
fied to teach in Texas each year and contributes sig- 
nificantly to the state’s pool of trained manpower by 
producing doctors, dentists, lawyers, engineers, archi- 
tects. nurses, and other professional persons as well as 
scholars and specialists in the liberal arts and sciences. 

We believe that the preservation and utilization 

of the private sector can be justified on the basis 
of economics alone, although it makes other in- 
valuable contributions to the life of the state. 

We believe that utilization of the existing vacan- 
cies and potential capacities of the independent 
institutions should be considered as an alterna- 
tive to the construction of new public institutions 
of higher education. 

In addition, the private sector contributes a number of 
intangible values to both higher education and to so- 
ciety as a whole. It offers diversity, variety, and a 
freedom of choice. It provides positive inputs of values 
and moral standards into society rather than simply 
reflecting it in seeking values by consensus or in neu- 
tralism. It produces a special kind of leadership for 
church, state, and nation. 

We believe the private sector contributes im- 
measurably to the cultural, social, and religious 
life of the state. 

We believe that the positive values which private 

higher education injects into society are particu- 
larly needed now when the very fabric of our 
national life is being torn by crises and conflicts. 

We believe that the trend toward homogeneity. 

uniformity, and standardization which results 
from large size and centralization should be 
counterbalanced by diversity, competition of 
ideas, and differing kinds of sponsorship. 

— 8 — 

One of the major independent sector problems is at- 
tracting students. Enrollments in these colleges and 
universities as a percentage of total higher education 
enrollment in Texas has declined from 32.08 percent 
in 1960 to 24.05 percent in 1964 to 20.20 percent in 
1967. First-year enrollments in the accredited inde- 
pendent senior institutions of higher education 
dropped 9 percent over the last two years and for 
1967-68 amounted to only 18.80 percent of the total 
first-year enrollment in all Texas higher education. 
Among the reasons for these declines are private sec- 
tor tuition increases, parental orientation toward 
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public higher education, the increasing availability 
(especially in the community junior colleges) and 
quality of public higher education, and the general 
philosophy of looking to government rather than pri- 
vate enterprise to meet the needs of society. 

— We believe that unless trends are reversed, pri- 
vate sector enrollment as a percentage of total 
state higher education enrollment will continue 
to decline and that the independent institutions 
will not be able to maintain the present 20 per- 
cent holding point. 

— We believe that the opening of new community 
junior colleges in areas where there are already 
private and public institutions of higher educa- 
tion has unquestionably cut into first-year enroll- 
ments of the existing institutions. This was 
especially true in the Dallas and Tarrant County 
situations. 

— We believe it remains to be demonstrated wheth- 
er appreciable numbers of students who have 
completed two years at community junior col- 
leges will transfer to senior colleges — public or 
private — to work toward a bachelor’s degree. 

— 9 — 

The portion of the higher education task which the 
private sector will be able to assume is largely de- 
pendent upon the attitude which the state adopts 
toward it — whether unfavorable, providing for coop- 
eration and planning, or supplying active support. 

— We believe , in summary, that the private sector 
institutions can accommodate from 7 to 25 per- 
cent of total projected senior college enrollment 
up to 1985, depending upon the state’s attitude 
— which may range from unfavorable to active 
support — and upon the aggressiveness and 
strength of the independent sector itself. 

—We believe that if the state adopts an unfavor- 
able attitude — either hostile or neutral — toward 
the private institutions and establishes or ex- 
pands public colleges in locations which will 
offer significant and possibly destructive compe- 
tition to the independent colleges in the same 
service areas, fails to provide any effective mech- 
anisms for cooperative planning or for the regu- 
lar introduction of independent college data and 
policy preferences into the deliberations of the 
Coordinating Board and the Legislature, the sur- 
viving private colleges and universities will be 
able to accommodate from 7 to 9 percent of 
Texas senior college enrollment by 1985. 

We believe that in a climate of cooperation and 

planning, where plans, problems, and competi- 
tive circumstances of the independent institu- 






tions are considered, and with utilization of 
present resources and capacities of the private 
sector, it can accommodate from 18 to 20 percent 
of total senior college enrollment by 1985. 

— We believe that in a climate of active state sup- 
port the independent sector could educate in ex- 
cess of 25 percent of the total projected senior 
college enrollment by 1985. 

— 10 — 

Securing adequate numbers of qualified faculty mem- 
bers is a problem in both public and private institu- 
tions. For this reason, it is increasingly important that 
attention be given to proper use of faculty, particular- 
ly in view of the new education technology and inno- 
vations which offer possibilities for increased faculty 
productivity and for cooperative sharing of faculty 
and facilities. Generally speaking, private institutions 
are at a disadvantage in competing with the public 
colleges and universities for faculty. If salaries of fac- 
ulty members in the public institutions continue to 
be increased without regard for the effect this will 
have upon the independent sector institutions, it is 
only a question of time until the latter schools will 
find competent faculty members “priced out of the 
market.” There are factors which make it unneces- 
sary for the private sector to compete 100 percent 
with the public institutions. Among these are the 
dedication of certain faculty and staff members to the 
educational philosophy and constituency of a private 
institution, sometimes to the extent of contributing 
services or teaching at a lower salary than they might 
command elsewhere. Nevertheless, most private insti- 
tutions cannot continue, on the present basis, to meet 
salary increases and thus maintain educational quali- 
ty indefinitely. 

— We believe that increased attention must be 
given to the proper use of faculty and to faculty 
productivity and that the new educational tech- 
nology must be exploited more fully by all insti- 
tutions of higher education, public and private. 

— We believe that the effect of salary increases in 
the public colleges and universities upon the 
private institutions should be given consideration 
as a public policy question. 

— We believe that some of the independent sector 
institutions must cease. the rather prevalent prac- 
tice of balancing their budgets by economizing 
on faculty. 

— We believe that, unless the disparity between 
salaries in the public and private institutions be- 
comes too great, certain faculty members will 
continue to prefer working in private institu- 
tions because of the freedom and difference of 



approach inherent in their situations and because 
of dedication and devotion to the institution’s 
educational philosophy or constituency. How- 
ever, faculty cannot and should not be expected 
to subsidize an institution in this way indefi- 
nitely. 

— 11 — 

Another major independent sector problem is the dif- 
ficulty of securing adequate financial resources. Sev- 
eral of the private colleges and universities are 
threatened with continuing operating deficits. Tuition 
has risen steadily but has not kept pace with expenses, 
and it is approaching a point where private colleges 
could easily price themselves out of the market. Gifts 
and grants, endowment income, foundation and 
church support, and other sources of funds, although 
increasing in absolute amounts, are decreasing in 
terms of the percentages they contribute to the budg- 
ets of the independent institutions. Furthermore, the 
public colleges and universities are more and more 
seeking and obtaining funds from private sources, 
while the private institutions, generally speaking, are 
barred from receiving public funds. 

— We believe that unless present trends are re- 
versed, the private sector of higher education is 
facing a real and probably ruinous financial 
crisis. 

— We believe that the gap between tuition at pri- 
vate and public institutions must be narrowed 
substantially before students are afforded any 
real freedom of choice in terms of the type of 
college or university they wish to attend. 

— We believe that foundation and corporate giv- 
ing, traditional sources of financial support for 
private higher education, will tend increasingly 
to be diverted from such institutions and chan- 
neled into projects concerned with urban prob- 
lems, race relations, and other pressing public 
issues. 

— We believe that church support of many of the 
so-called church-related colleges and universities 
has decreased, percentagewise, to a point where 
it is insignificant in terms of the total operating 
budgets of the institutions. 

— We believe that it is in the public interest, on 
the basis of economy and efficiency as well as 
philosophy, to maintain the dual system of high- 
er education. 

— We believe that some new source of income must 
be found for the private institutions if they are 
to survive and continue to carry a significant 
part of the higher education burden in the state. 

— We believe that if the public sector institutions 
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are to continue to seek and receive substantial 
funds from private sources, the scale should be 
balanced somewhat by allowing private colleges 
and universities access to public funds. 

— 12 — 

The private sector has a somewhat higher percentage 
of graduate enrollment than does the public sector — 
15 percent as compared with 13 percent. The private 
sector makes a tremendous contribution to the state 
in terms of producing manpower with graduate train- 
ing in the arts, sciences, and professions — especially 
teachers, doctors, dentists, lawyers, engineers, and sci- 
entists. Graduate programs, especially at the doctoral 
level, are very expensive and becoming more so. Fur- 
thermore, it takes years for a quality nationally or 
regionally recognized graduate program to be de- 
veloped. 

— We believe that graduate programs of real excel- 
lence are necessary not only to sustain and en- 
courage the growth of the state by providing such 
training for young Texans but also to attract 
brainpower from outside the state. 

— We believe that the graduate and professional 
training offered by the private sector institutions 
is an invaluable resource to Texas and one which 
cannot be duplicated or replaced, even with tre- 
mendous expenditures of funds, because of the 
time required to develop distinguished graduate 
programs. 

— We believe that state utilization of certain pri- 
vate sector graduate programs through contract- 
ing and other devices is both feasible and 
desirable. 

-13- 

Medical education is very expensive. Baylor Univer- 
sity’s College of Medicine, the only such school in the 
private sector, has won national and worldwide rec- 
ognition for its educational and research programs. 
The need for additional physicians has been termed 
critical by such groups as the Texas Medical Associa- 
tion. It takes huge sums of money and a great deal of 
time to provide physical facilities, assemble a faculty 
and staff, and get a new medical school into opera- 
tion. The new University of Texas South Texas 
Medical School, which will open officially in Sep- 
tember. 1968, was authorized by the Legislature in 
1959 and has involved the expenditure to date of 
more than $26 million in state funds, not to mention 
other financing. New York State has had notable suc- 
cess in contracting with private medical schools for 
education and training. 

— We believe there are promising possibilities for 
state contracting with Baylor University’s Col- 



lege of Medicine and that more doctors could be 
produced more quickly at less expense than by 
building new public medical schools, although 
these may also be necessary to meet the need. 

— We believe that excellent opportunities for con- 
tracting or similar arrangements also exist in 
dentistry, nursing, hospital administration, and 
a number of the paramedical professions. 
-14- 

Engineering is another important field in which 
manpower shortages exist, and more engineers must 
be produced if the state is to maintain and accelerate 
its industrial growth and keep pace with needs in 
such endeavors as water development, highway build- 
ing. and pollution control. Texas supports more public 
schools of engineering than any state except Califor- 
nia. Five of the independent institutions also have 
engineering schools — two offering work through the 
Ph.D., one through the master’s level, and two others 
at the bachelor’s degree level only. There is every in- 
dication that a master’s degree is becoming the mini- 
mum acceptable academic credential for engineers, 
which makes graduate education in the field especial- 
ly important. In the North Central Texas area, South- 
ern Methodist University not only has an existing 
program for such graduate education but has care- 
fully worked out plans with The Association for 
Graduate Education and Research to meet the area’s 
tremendous need for engineering education — espe- 
cially at the graduate level for persons already em- 
ployed in industry. This plan could be implemented 
through contracts at much less cost to the state than 
through the creation of additional schools or pro- 
grams. 

— We believe that the graduate programs in en- 
gineering at Southern Methodist University — 
and possibly Rice University and St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity — should be utilized to the maximum by 
the state through contracts and other arrange- 
ments to meet the needs in this field before con- 
sideration is given to the establishment of new 
programs. 

— We believe the “Metro Tech” type of proposal 
offered by Southern Methodist University and 
The Association for Graduate Education and Re- 
search has real merit and deserves serious con- 
sideration by the state. 

— We believe the state should exercise real care to 
avoid overbuilding of graduate engineering edu- 
cation facilities and should implement policies 
and programs which will aid in recruiting engi- 
neering students at existing schools — public and 
private. 
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— 15 — 

Although a master planning process is essential and 
it is imperative that a central Coordinating Board 
make policy decisions on the basis of an overall state- 
wide view, many of Texas’ specific higher education 
problems are regional, and they vary greatly from 
area to area. It is therefore at the local level that 
many of these problems must be solved. 

— We believe that local and regional cooperative 
arrangements and other similar devices offer real 
promise for achieving the fullest, most effective, 
and most efficient utilization of all existing high- 
er education resources, public and private. 

— We believe that federations of regional public 
and private institutions of higher education and 
perhaps compacts between federations represent- 
ing the two sectors would be useful structures 
for developing and implementing plans and pro- 
grams to meet regional higher education needs. 

— We believe such regional structures and arrange- 
ments would have the added value of encourag- 
ing presidents and other administrators of the in- 
volved colleges and universities to have face-to- 
face contact with one another and helping them 
to develop understanding and rapport which 
could not be achieved in any other way. 

—We believe that the North Central Texas area, 
analyzed as an illustration in this study, offers 
many possibilities for cooperative regional effort 
and that promising beginnings have already 
been made there. 

We believe regional cooperative arrangements 

can also be developed, to the benefit of all con- 
cerned parties, in the San Antonio, Houston, 
Abilene, and Corpus Christi areas, among others. 

— 16 — 

The continued existence and the roles of the inde- 
pendent special purpose and developing institutions 
have been questioned in light of a number of recent 
developments, including the establishment of a num- 
ber of additional community junior colleges and full 
racial integration in the public colleges and universi- 
ties. 

— We believe the special purpose institutions, such 
as certain of the private junior colleges, have a 
unique and invaluable contribution to make to 
higher education, not only in carrying part of the 
student load but in performing functions which 
other institutions of higher education do not or 
cannot provide. 

—We believe that the private predominantly Negro 
colleges are performing many valuable functions 



— educational, cultural, social, and economic — 
which other existing institutions are not equipped 
to provide. 

— We believe that the special purpose and develop- 
ing institutions will play an increasingly signifi- 
cant role as more and more of our young people 
are given opportunity for higher education be- 
cause these colleges are well equipped educa- 
tionally to deal with students from culturally 
and economically deprived backgrounds. 

— We believe that the developing colleges should be 
encouraged and given assistance, financial and 
otherwise, in their role of providing compensa- 
tory and other specialized types of education. 

— 17 — 

It is necessary to raise and face the question of wheth- 
er it is constitutionally and statutorily permissible for 
the independent colleges and universities to partici- 
pate in the state’s total system of higher education, 
especially financially. 

We believe , after considerable research and study 

of constitutional and statutory provisions, fed- 
eral and state court cases, and opinions of the 
Texas Attorney General, that there is no real 
legal barrier to such participation by most of the 
independent colleges and universities. 

— We believe that in the dual system, there is a 
place for and a valuable purpose to be served by 
the definitely sectarian college which would not 
be legally eligible to participate in programs 
with the state and which probably would not de- 
sire to do so even if it were eligible. 

— We believe most independent colleges are not 
legally prohibited from participating with the 
state under recent interpretations of the consti- 
tution by the Texas Attorney General. The 
opinions develop a line of reasoning which holds 
that if a valid public purpose is being served, it 
is the character of the use for which the money 
is expended rather than the nature of the pri- 
vate agency rendering the service which controls. 

— We believe that if a constitutional problem on 
this point exists in Texas, the state Constitution 
should be amended on the theory that it should 
be no more restrictive than the federal Constitu- 
tion. 

— 18 — 

If higher education needs and enrollment projections 
are to be met, it seems unquestionable that consider- 
ably more of our resources — public and private — 
must be allocated for this purpose. There must be a 
new assessment of how all available resources can be 
best utilized to achieve national and state higher edu- 
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cation goals. The real policy question then becomes 
one of who pays for higher education and in what 
proportion. 

We believe that some of the problems of higher 

education can be solved, or at least alleviated, by 
wider use of the new educational technology and 
by sharing of human resources, facilities, and 
equipment. 

— We believe in the basic principle that the indi- 
vidual who benefits most from higher education 
— the student — should bear a reasonable propor- 
tion of the cost of his higher education on the 
basis of his ability to pay, with adequate provi- 
sions to assure that no one is denied opportunity 
for higher education because of inability to pay. 
There are many alternative techniques through 
which this principle can be implemented. 

— We believe that government support of higher 
education should be in the form of programs of 
aid for both students (consumer subsidy) and in- 
stitutions (producer subsidy) and that there are 
valid arguments for both. 

—We believe that a Higher Education Program 
Authorization Act, including a battery of pro- 
grams for both students and institutions, should 
be developed by the Coordinating Board and rec- 
ommended to the Legislature. It would include 
the following types of aid for students: under- 
graduate scholarships to develop leadership po- 
tential, graduate and professional fellowships 
directly related to manpower needs, educational 
development grants or incentive awards, grants 
to the economically and culturally deprived, and 
continuation of the Texas Opportunity Plan and 
other loan programs. Types of financial aid au- 
thorized for institutions would include the fol- 
lowing: construction and equipment facilities 
grants; a proper portion of the cost of education 
from the primary beneficiary — the student — 
based on ability to pay; contracts for programs, 
services, and facilities; grants and contracts for 
institutional research and experimentation; pro- 
duction and service grants for accredited inde- 
pendent institutions; and a program to assist the 
special purpose and developing institutions. 

— We believe such a Higher Education Program 



Authorization Act would strengthen all Texas 
higher education — public and private. Although 
only two of the recommended programs are es- 
pecially for the private sector, all of them collec- 
tively would be cumulative in their effect of 
creating a better climate and opportunity for the 
preservation of the dual system of higher edu- 
cation in Texas. 

We believe these programs should be authorized 

by the Legislature in one comprehensive statute 
so that they will be available for use by the Co- 
ordinating Board in its continuing master plan- 
ning process and can be implemented as they are 
needed and funded. 

— 19 — 

Although state action is needed, the real challenge is 
to the private sector to save itself. State action alone, 
no matter how favorable, will not guarantee the con- 
tinued existence and health of independent higher 
education. It will merely give the private sector a 
fair chance to make itself the viable and vital force it 
must be to perform its proper functions. 

— We believe that private college trustees and presi- 
dents must face their student and financial situa- 
tions frankly and realistically, consider where 
present trends are leading them, and take neces- 
sary and appropriate action based on long-range 
planning. 

— We believe that trustees and other supporters of 
private higher education must be willing to back 
words of approval and agreement with action 
and substantial sums of money. 

We believe the churches must face the fact that 

their meager contributions to the budgets of most 
church-related colleges and universities scarcely 
justify the institution’s identification with the 
denomination. 

We believe that the crisis of the private college 

has come at a time when the influence and im- 
pact of such institutions were never more des- 
perately needed in our society. 

We believe in the dual system of higher educa- 
tion and pledge ourselves to work toward 
strengthening both private and public sectors so 
that, together, they can help Texas meet the 
awesome challenges of the future. 
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